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ABSTRACT 


Vilfredo Pareto in his Trattato di sociologia generale divides human actions into 
two classes, logical and non-logical. The logical unites the action with the end in view, 
both subjectively and objectively. All other actions are non-logical. Non-logical ac- 
tions may have no logical end, only a subjectively logical end, only an objectively log- 
ical end, or a subjectively and objectively logical end, though the end does not corre- 
spond with the purpose. In human societies non-logical actions are more numerous 
and more important, but students of social phenomena have disregarded them because 
of the preconceptions in their own minds. Pareto makes a distinction between truth 
as experimental science conceives it, and social utility. Another distinction is that be- 
tween residues, a constant, instinctive part of social phenomena, and derivations, a 
deductive part that aims to explain, justify, and demonstrate the first. The main 
classes of the residues are: combination-residues, which compel men to innovate; 
persistence of aggregates, residt'es which compel men to conserve; those which compel 
men to express their sentiments by means of outward acts; those which make a man 
507 a social being; the residues of the integrity of the individual; and sexual residues. In, 

one’s effort to give logical derivations and demonstrate the universality of his theory 
512 he arrives at derivatives. Derivations may appeal to authority, tradition, custom; to 

sentiments, principles, collective interest, juridical, metaphysical, or supernatural enti- 
ties; or may be verbal proofs, using metaphorical, dubious, or indefinite terms. There 
is little or no change in the intensity of a whole class of residues, though there is some 
in the genera of each class; residues are not equally distributed nor equally strong in 
the various strata of society. Residues may act upon other residues, and upon deriva- 
tions; derivations may act upon residues and upon other derivations. In addition to 
these three elements of social phenomena there are interests, social heterogeneity, and 
the circulation of classes. The most prosperous society is the one in which the first two 
residues especially are found in a certain proportion, though this proportion cannot be 
given in figures. 


Pareto’s Trattato di sociologia generale (“Treatise on General 
Sociology’’) is not, as many will attest, one of those books that easily 
lend themselves either to compression or to lucid exposition. In many 
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ways it is a bewildering book, bewildering both for the immense 
quantity of material which the author puts before the reader and 
for the manner in which that material is handled. History, both an- 
cient and modern, we find in great abundance, and not only the his- 
torical narratives of ancient and modern authors, but legend, biog- 
raphy, memoirs, letters, state papers, royal decrees, papal bulls, and 
all the other source-materials of historians. All the sciences—phys- 
ics, mathematics, chemistry, astronomy, anthropology, biology, phi- 
lology—contribute some of their data and conclusions to the book. 
Literature—Greek, Roman, Italian, French—is freely drawn upon 
to produce evidence for the author’s theories. Nor is that all. Many 
a page is filled with long discussions of the scientific method, espe- 
cially as applied to the social sciences, with considerations on logic, 
with references to the author’s past and present polemics. A great 
wealth of material need not necessarily make for obscurity. But it 
does in Pareto because it is poorly handled and presented in a style 
which, lucid and vigorous at times, is frequently not far from unin- 
telligible. G. H. Bousquet says: 

The arrangement of the book is as bad as possible. Although the author main- 
tains that the method he follows of expounding his subject inductively is the 
simplest and easiest, the opinion which we permit ourselves is diametrically op- 
posed to his. The abundance of empirical proofs obscures the clarity of the 
demonstration, the various subjects are approached without any sense of se- 


quence, and the reader does not know whither he is bound. One might say that 
the author’s method is the disregard of all method." 


Yet, for all its many defects of form, Pareto’s Treatise has been 
acclaimed, and rightly, as a great work, more especially as one of the 
\ seminal books of our century. No one, not even Pareto’s warmest 
friends, claim novelty for all of Pareto’s ideas. Novelty, after all, is 
seldom the characteristic of great works. But it is a work of great 
originality, in the sense that the author’s handling of the facts 
makes them yield a set of theories, new and old, that will hereafter 
exercise a revolutionary influence upon sociological studies. Many 
of Pareto’s friends and pupils already claim a practical influence for 
his work and point to the ideology of Fascism as a product of Pare- 
to’s mind. Such a claim is extreme. A scientific treatise, even a so- 


*G. H. Bousquet, “Vilfredo Pareto,” Revue internationale de sociologie, XXXII 
(1924), 116. 
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ciological treatise, never produces immediate social effects. If the 
Fascist revolution has any relation to the work in question, it is only 
as an illustration of the inductions, especially the inductions on the 
circulations of the élite classes, that Pareto draws from the social 
facts. A great political force like Fascism or any other is, after all, 
a philosophy—Pareto would have said a religion. Now our author 
would have scorned the name of philosopher. His work he conceived 
as that of a pure scientist. As a pure scientist he accumulated facts 
and pointed out the uniformities that exist among them, careless of 
the relation of these uniformities to social utility. For this reason the 
influence of Pareto’s work cannot be a practical influence. If, there- 
fore, we are to speak of Pareto’s treatise as a seminal book, we must 
use the epithet in the sense in which we use it when we apply it to 
Newton’s Principia. No revolution can follow it, except a revolution 
in the methods of the social sciences. That revolution is already in 
its first stages in Italy and in France, and may yet spread to England 
and to America. It may not therefore be unprofitable to sketch a few 
of Pareto’s leading theories, and to show by what methods he ar- 
rived at them. 


I 


I have mentioned Newton’s Principia. That work is one of Pare- 
to’s models. The method followed by Newton is his method, and the 
kind of results that Newton achieved is the kind that he aims at. 
Indeed Pareto’s dissatisfaction with the method of the social sci- 
ences and with the results that these methods have achieved was one 
of the chief reasons for his undertaking his immense task. He main- 
tains: 

Sociology has hitherto been almost always expounded dogmatically. Let us 
not be deceived by the name of positive given by Comte to his philosophy; his 
sociology is as dogmatic as Bossuet’s Discourse on Universal History. The re- 
ligions of the two men are different, but they are religions; and it is religions that 
we find in the works of Spencer, of De Graef, of Letourneau, and of innumer- 
able other authors.” 


Of these men it cannot therefore be said that they produced scien- 
tific works. Their aim was not to observe the facts with care and to 
discover the relations that exist among them, but to preach some 


* Pareto, Trattato di sociologia generale, § 6. 
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theory, to advance some cause, to depict some ideal society, to 
champion certain principles. 

This tendency on the part of “social scientists” to use sociology as 
a pulpit from which to preach their theories has retarded the prog- 
ress of sociology as a science. Physical and biological scientists long 
ago ceased to work with an eye on the practical effects of their re- 
searches, and for that very reason their sciences have made the 
progress that we all know of. But “social scientists” have ever kept 
an eye upon these practical effects, and the result of their labors has 
been a large number of humanitarian, or conservative, or radical, or 
Christian scciologies. Now, to speak of a humanitarian or Christian 
sociology is, to Pareto’s mind, as incongruous as to speak of humani- 
tarian or Christian mathematics. These various sociologies may, in- 
deed, have some correspondence to the truth, but it is not the corre- 
spondence proper to logico-experimental theories. It is the latter 
kind of correspondence that Pareto desires for his own work. He 
says: 

Of humanitarian sociologies we have a great number, such being the only 
kind that are at present being published; of metaphysical sociologies we suffer 
no dearth, and with them are to be ranged all the positivist sociologies and all 
the humanitarian; of Christian, Catholic, and like sociologies we have a small 
number; may we be allowed, without desire to slight all these sociologies, to ex- 


pound one that will be exclusively empirical, like chemistry, physics, and other 
like sciences.* 


In expounding this scientific sociology our author proposes to fol- 
low the methods of logico-experimental science. He will not concern 
himself with the intrinsic truth of any religion, faith, or moral doc- 
trine, not because he feels contempt for these matters, but because 
they lie outside the boundaries within which he chooses to remain. 
He will always take pains to remain within the field of experience 
and observation, and will expect others to remain within theirs. In 
constructing theories he will depart from the facts and remain as 
close to the facts as possible. He will claim no absolute value for his 
inductions, but will consider them only more or less probable, at 
best only highly probable, and that only within the limits of time 
and space known to us. He will reason on things, not on the senti- 
ments evoked by the names of things. The proofs of his propositions 

Ibid., $ 7. 
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he will seek in experience and observation. For this reason he will 
use only words that correspond to things and will studiously try to 
make the senses that he attaches to words as precise as possible. Fi- 
nally, he will proceed by successive approximations, first consider- 
ing a phenomenon as a whole, disregarding the details, which he 
will, however, take into account in subsequent approximations. 
Pareto does not consider his method superior to any other. The 
scientific method is to him simply one of many possible methods 
that may be followed in the search for truth, a method that leads to 
certain types of conclusions. He is, of course, aware of the great 
faith of scientists and of laymen in the scientific method and in the 
results that that method achieves. Such men look upon science as 
men in former ages looked upon the gods, and consult its theories in 
the spirit in which men formerly consulted oracles. No such faith in 
science animates our author. In the domain of science, he frequent- 


ly reminds us, certitude does not exist. The conclusions arrived at . 


by scientists who follow the scientific method are true only within 
certain limits. Those who would have conclusions that are true in an 
absolute sense must abandon the field of science and seek some 
other. 

II 


Having stated his methods in a preliminary chapter, Pareto be- 
gins the main part of his treatise with a study of human actions. 
These actions he divides into two classes, the logical and the non- 
logical. 

We will give the name of logical actions to those that unite the action with 
the end in view. This union must be valid not only for the person who accom- 
plishes the action, but also for persons whose knowledge is more extensive, that 


is, to the actions that are logical both subjectively and objectively. All other 
actions will be called non-logical, which is not the same as illogical.* 


Example.—To cross the sea from one point to another Greek 
sailors plied their oars. Their action was logical because it was held 
to be capable of accomplishing their purpose not only by them- 
selves (subjectively), but also by men of much more extensive 
knowledge (objectively ). When storm-tossed on the sea, these same 
sailors tried to quell the storm by sacrificing to Poseidon. To them 
this action was as logical as the first, for they believed in a god who 

* Ibid., § 150. 
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would at times accept their sacrifices and quell storm. But persons 
of more extensive knowledge knew, and we know, that sacrifices to 
Poseidon never have the slightest effect upon navigation, and there- 
fore this second action of Greek sailors was non-logical. 

Not all non-logical actions are of the same kind. Pareto divides 
this class of actions into four genera. The first genus consists of 
actions that have no logical end either subjectively or objectively. 
Many actions imposed by custom or etiquette may be considered as 
belonging in this genus. The third genus is the pure type of non- 
logical actions. It consists of actions that have no logical end sub- 
jectively, but have one objectively. In this genus belong all actions 
that are purely instinctive—all instinctive actions of animals, for 
instance. The formation of human language is an action of the same 
genus. “It would be absurd to believe,” says the author, “that gram- 
matical theory preceded linguistic practice. There is no doubt that 
the former is posterior to the latter, that men created subtle gram- 
matical theories unconsciously.’* That is, this action was logical 
objectively but not subjectively. Non-logical actions of the first and 
third genera, however, are not of very great importance in human 
societies. Neither of these two genera of actions has an end that is 
subjectively logical. But men are not known to act without at least 
believing that they know why. They may act purely from instinct, 
from prejudice, or from custom, yet they always give some logical or 
pseudo-logical explanation for what they do. In other words, the 
vast majority of human actions have ends that are subjectively log- 
ical, and they thus belong either in the second or in the fourth genus. 

Actions of the second genus have an end that is logical subjec- 
tively, but not objectively. 

Magical operations, when no other actions are added to them, belong in the 
second genus. The sacrifices of the Romans and of the Greeks belong also in 
this genus. .... Hesiod forbids one to cross a river without having first 
washed one’s hands in it. This would be an action of the first genus; but he 
adds that the gods punish whoever crosses a river without washing his hands in 
it. The action thus becomes one of the second genus.® 
Actions of the fourth genus have a logical end both subjectively and 
objectively. This is the definition of logical actions, but the non- 
logical actions of this genus differ from logical actions in one im- 


* Ibid., § 158. * Ibid., § 160. 
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portant respect, namely, that while in logical actions the end corre- 
sponds with the purpose, in non-logical actions of this genus this 
correspondence does not exist. A chemist who produces a certain 
chemical by combining certain others performs a logical action, for 
the end of his experiment corresponds with its purpose. Entre- 
preneurs who do everything in their power to reduce wholesale 
prices have a logical end in view, that of making greater profits. So 
far their action is logical. But if these entrenreneurs are competi- 
tors, their success in bringing about a reduction in wholesale prices 
has an effect which they had not foreseen, that of a reduction in re- 
tail prices. Their purpose had been to increase their profits, but they 
succeeded only in providing cheaper goods for consumers. Their 
action, therefore, is a non-logical action of the fourth genus. 
“Logical actions,” says Pareto, “are, at least in the main, the re- 
sults of a reasoning; non-logical actions originate for the most part 
in a definite state of mind: in sentiments, in the subconscious, etc.” 
In animals the relation that exists between the state of mind and the 
action is a direct one: the animal possesses a certain state of mind 
A, and that impels him to accomplish the non-logical action B. In 
men the relation between A and B is complicated by other relations, 
for A impels men not only to the action B, but to the verbal expres- 
sion of sentiments C, which frequently develops into moral, reli- 
gious, and like theories. Let us, then, imagine A as at an angle of a 
triangle. From A there proceed two sides of a triangle, at the ex- 
tremity of one of which is B (action), of the other is C (verbal ex- 
pression). The very marked tendency in men to transform non- 
logical actions into logical ones leads them to believe that B is an 
effect of the cause C, that is, that the action B is an effect of the 
theory C. Men therefore establish a direct relation CB, instead of 
establishing an indirect relation that arises from the two relations 
AB and AC. The relation CB exists, to be sure; but it is a tenuous 
one, and not especially important. Example—It was a common 
saying among the Greeks that men must be kind to strangers, for 
strangers are from Zeus. We therefore know the theory C. We 
know also that the Greeks were in a measure true to their theory, 
that is, we know that they accomplished the action b, which is rec- 
ommended by the theory C. We therefore conclude that since they 
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believed C, they did B. Now, a truer account of the matter is that 
among the Greeks there prevailed the state of mind A, which dis- 
posed them to kindness toward strangers. This state of mind led 
them to do two things: to show kindness to strangers (action B) 
and to create the theory C, which recommends and justifies B. 

In human societies non-logical actions are much more numerous 
and much more important than logical ones, so much more so that 


in a study of human society logical actions may be practically disre- 
garded. 


III 


At this point a question arises. If non-logical actions are so great 
and so important a part of human activity, is it not strange that 
they have never been recognized by the men of undoubted genius 
who have studied social phenomena? The answer is that most stu- 
dents of social phenomena have recognized non-logical actions, but 
that they have been forced to disregard them by certain preconcep- 
tions in their own minds. The fact is that only a very few men, from 
Plato’s day to our own, who have written on social matters have 
been social scientists; the great majority of them have een social 
reformers. These reformers have had ideas to which they have 
either implicity or explicitly attached capital importance and which 
they have wished to see realized in society. Now, if you would re- 
form society by preaching certain theories, you must first of all con- 
vince yourself that theories are the “causes” of human actions, that 
men first believe and then act in accordance with their beliefs. In 
other words, you must first convince yourself that at least the great 
majority of human actions are logical. This is what has happened 
in the minds of students of social phenumena. They have, to be 
sure, perceived that not all human actions are logical, but their re- 
forming zeal has been so great that while they have implicitly recog- 
nized non-logical actions, they have explicitly exalted logical ac- 
tions, and have considered the latter the only ones worthy of study. 
Let us take an example from the writings of Fustel de Coulanges. 


| “Tt clearly follows,” he says in his Cité antique, p. 73, “from ail 
| these beliefs, from all these usages, from all these laws, that it is do- 
_ mestic religion that taught man to appropriate the soil and that has 
| made his right to it secure.” Pareto comments: 
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It is indeed singular that domestic religion should have preceded possession 
of the soil. Of this assertion the author offers no proof... .. It is obvious 
that the author has the preconception that possession must have a cause. He 
therefore seeks it, and finds it in religion; and thus the act of possession be- 
comes a logical action based upon religion, which, in its turn, may be any 
deduced from some other cause.” 


On page 63 of this same book Fustel de Coulanges had made a state- 
men that contradicts the one just quoted. He had said: 


There are three things which one finds founded and established from the 
earliest days in these Greek and Italian societies: domestic religion, the family, 
and the right of property, three things which in the beginning were obviously 
interrelated and which seem to have been inseparable. 


If three things have been inseparable, one of them could not have 
been the cause of the others. He recognizes this implicitly in one 
passage, but is so intent upon demonstrating the logicality of the 
actions which he describes that he forgets it in another. If this au- 
thor had not tried to present all phenomena connected with the an- 
cient city as effects of domestic religion, he would not have been 
guilty of the contradiction, he would have seen clearly the great 
importance of non-logical actions, and his work would have been a 
more accurate description of the facts. 

The literature of the social sciences is composed for the most part 
of works very much like this of Fustel de Coulanges’. These works 
are not descriptions of social facts, but sermons preached to convert 
readers to such theories as the author believes ought to be realized 
in society. A person engaged in the study of social phenomena treats 
these works in one of two ways: he may disregard them as not 
worthy of his attention, or he may seek in them any light they may 
be able to cast on human societies. Pareto prefers to follow the lat- 
ter course. These works are, to be sure, worthless as descriptions of 
social phenomena; but they are products of the human mind, and as 
such they may lead to very important discoveries of its operations 
and of the relation of these operations to the social equilibrium. For 
this reason Pareto’s next step is to study a large number of works 
which advance certain religious or moral theories, or expound cer- 
tain theories of nature, of the law of nature, of reason, of right rea- 
son, etc. These theories have one thing in common: they all lack © 


Ibid., § 254. 
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precision. No two men, certainly no two schools of men, agree even 
on the definition of the term “religion,” nor have any two writers 
exactly the same conceptions of “Nature,” of the “Law of Nature,” 
of “Right Reason,” and of other like theories. From the point of 
view of science, which uses only strictly definable terms, these theo- 
ries are therefore no more than verbiage, and the polemics that rage 
about them mere logomachies. Having no correspondence with 
reality, they can neither be proved nor disproved. A scientist who 
advances a theory can appeal to reality as the judge of its truth, but 
a philosopher who expounds his conceptions of the law of nature 
can appeal only to other entities as indefinable and as unreal as the 
first. Pareto invents a brief dialogue between a champion of a cer- 
tain conception of the law of nature and an opponent. 

Why must I follow your opinion?—Because it is according to reason.—But I 
also use my reason, and yet I do not think as you do.—To be sure, but my rea- 
son is right reason.—How does it happen that only a few of you know the dic- 
tates of right reason?—We are not few. Our opinion enjoys universal con- 
sensus.—And yet there are some who differ with you—We will say, then, the 


consensus of the good and the wise.—Granted. Did you, the good and the wise, 
invent this “law of nature”?—No indeed. It was taught us by Nature, by God.® 


Theories of this kind may be absurd from the scientific point of 
view, yet a social scientist who views them not as absurd verbiage, 
but as social facts, cannot but recognize them as powerful determi- 
nants of the social equilibrium. And their power consists not in 
their slight or great correspondence to the truth, but in their ability 
to move men’s emotions. As emotional stimuli their work in human 
society is of very great importance, and this work of theirs may be, 
and often is, very useful. This proposition may sound strange to 
modern ears, for it is one of the axioms of modern thought that no 
theory can be socially useful which cannot be demonstrated to be 
scientifically true. Pareto is too deep a student of history to sub- 
scribe to any such idea, and indeed one of the most penetrating 
distinctions that he draws in his treatise is this very distinction be- 
tween truth (truth as experimental science conceives it) and social 
utility. All religions are scientifically false, yet most religions have 
been of great social utility. Rousseau’s theory of the social contract 
is pure fiction, yet it has stirred the sentiments of innumerable men, 

Ibid., 402. 
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and a great part of its effect has been socially beneficial. This is un- 
deniable, and has been understood by a great many writers besides 
Pareto. Frazer, for instance, admits that magic and magicians were 
socially beneficial in primitive societies. The office of public magi- 
cian, he explains, was a dangerous one, for the magician whose 
prophecies were not fulfilled was in danger of his life. As a result 
the office could be held only by someone who had the intelligence to 
deceive the tribe and save his own life. Frazer concludes: 


If we could balance the harm they [the magicians] do by their knavery 
against the benefits they confer by their superior sagacity, it might well be found 
that the good far outweighed the evil. ... . Thus so far as the public profes- 
sion of magic affected the constitution of a savage society, it tended to place the 
control of affairs in the hands of the ablest man.® 


IV 


The distinction between the truth and the social utility of theo- 
ries is highly important, but a further study of the theories shows 
that one must draw another distinction between “a constant, in- 
stinctive, non-logical part and a deductive part that aims at explain- 
ing, justifying, demonstrating the first.’*° Let us take an example 
directly from Pareto. 


Christians make use of baptism. One who knew only this action would be at 
a loss to know if and how it could be broken up into others. We have moreover 
an explanation: we are told that the purpose of baptism is that of removing 
original sin. Still this is not enough, and if we did not know other similar facts, 
we should find it difficult to break the complex phenomenon into parts. But we 
know other similar phenomena. Pagans also used lustral waters for purifica- 
tions. If we stopped at this point, we should put into relation the use of water 
and the fact of purification. Other facts show us, however, that the use of water 
is not the constant part of the phenomena. For purposes of purification blood 
may be used or other substances. Nor is that all. There are various practices 
that achieve the same end. For the transgressions of taboos certain practices 
are used that clear man of the stain contracted in certain circumstances, Thus 
the circle of similar facts becomes larger and larger, while in this great variety 
of means and of explanations of their efficacy, there remains the constant sen- 
timent that certain practices will restore the integrity of the individual, which 
was altered by certain causes, real or imaginary. The concrete phenomenon is 
therefore composed of this constant part (a) and of a variable part (b), which 
comprises the means employed for restoring the integrity and the reasonings 


* J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (one vol. ed.), pp. 46, 47. 
* Pareto, op. cit., § 845. 
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with which an attempt is made to explain the efficacy of these means. Man has 
the confused sentiment that water may wash moral as well as physical stains, but 
as a rule he does not justify the use of water for restoring his integrity in this 
fashion, for that is too simple. He goes in search of more complex explanations, 
of more extensive reasonings, and easily finds what he seeks." 


To the constant part just described Pareto gives the name of “resi- 
due,” to the variable parts that of “derivations.” 

It is plain that if we are to study the forces that maintain society 
in a state of equilibrium we must first direct our attention to the 
constant parts of social phenomena, that is, to the residues. The 
author’s first task, then, is to discover what these residues are and 
to classify them. He finds fifty-two residues in all, and he divides 
them into six classes. The first class consists of “combination-resi- 
dues,” that is, of those residues which impel men to make new com- 
binations, to innovate. This class he divides into six genera, some of 
which are again subdivided into sub-genera. The second class con- 
sists of the residues of the “persistence of aggregates,” those resi- 
dues that impel men to keep things as they are, to conserve. This 
class of residues is divided into eight genera, the first of which is 
subdivided into three sub-genera. The third class is composed of 
the residues which impel men to “express their sentiments by means 
of outward acts.” In this class there are only two genera. The 
fourth class comprises the residues of “sociability,” that is, those 
residues which make man a social being. It consists of six genera, 
and a number of subgenera. The fifth class comprises the residues 
of the “integrity of the individual and his dependents,” that is, of 
those residues which make man an individualist. It is divided into 
four genera and a number of sub-genera. Finally there is the sixth 
class, consisting of the “sexual residues.” This class is not divided 
into genera. 

What is the nature of these residues? The answer to this question 
cannot be given by sociology. Pareto tells us very little about their 
composition. They are not sentiments, and they are not instincts. 
They would not exist if there were no sentiments and instincts, but 
they are not the same. The author calls them “manifestations of 
sentiments.’”*? But further than this he will not go. The investiga- 
tion of their nature is the work of psychology. Similarly a geologist 


Ibid., § 863. Ibid., § 1401. 
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finds rocks in nature and classifies them. But the task of ascertain- 
ing the compositions of these rocks belongs to the chemist, and if 
the geologist performs the analysis himself he does so as a chemist, 
not as a geologist. Our author prefers to remain a sociologist, and so 
until psychology has spoken we must be satisfied with his own brief 
description. 

These residues are found in all societies and in all ages, though 
they are not always and everywhere of the same intensity, and give 
rise to similar phenomena. Petronius, for instance, gives the fol- 
lowing description of an ancient custom of Marseilles. 

When the people of Marseilles were harassed by the plague, some one of the 
poor offered himself to be kept at the expense of the public, and was given the 
best of food for a year. At the end of the year he was clad in sacred vestments 
and decked with vervain, and was borne through the streets of the city. He was 


cursed by the people, to the end that all the ills of the city might fall on him, 
and was then thrown into the sea. 


Lucien Biart describes a similar custom in Mexico. The Mexi- 
cans selected a youth from among those in prison. 

Thus chosen a year ahead to be sacrificed, this youth was dressed like the idol 
[of the god Tezcatlipoca]. He promenaded through the streets, but always ac- 
companied by guards, and was worshipped as the image of the supreme deity. 
Twenty days before the feast, this unfortunate youth was married to four girls, 
and on the last five days he was given every possible enjoyment. On the morning 
of the feast he was led to the temple with great pomp, and, a few minutes before 
reaching it, he bade farewell to his wives. He then followed the idol in the pro- 
cession . . . . ; when the hour of the sacrifice arrived, he was stretched before 
the altar, where the high priest in the most respectful way cut his breast open 
and took out his heart.1* 


The similarity of these two phenomena cannot possibly be explained 
by influence, direct or indirect. It can be explained, however, by as- 
serting that a similar residue impelled two different peoples to ac- 
complish a similar action. The residue in question is that of the 
second genus of Class I, the residue that impels men to combine 
similar or opposite things—in this case opposite things: great honor 
and death. 
V 

If men, like animals, merely acted and said nothing about their 
actions, if, in other words, they never tried to explain, to justify all 

® Les Aztéques, pp. 125-126. 
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they do, we should not need to push our studies beyond the residues. 
But among these residues there is one, the fifth genus of the first 
class, that impels men to create reasonings: it is the need of logical 
developments. But “the need of logic,” our author observes, “‘is sat- 
isfied by a pseudo-logic as well as by a rigorous logic. Men want to 
reason, and it matters little to them whether they reason well or 
ill.”** And since most human reasonings are very faulty, we have 
derivations. The essential distinction between a scientific reasoning 
and a derivation is that the former is based upon facts and is con- 
ducted according to the principles of the most rigorous logic, while 
the latter is based upon residues, which by their very nature are not 
strictly definable, and is given its form by some kind of pseudo- 
logic. A scientist, for example, who would justify a given theory, 
will do so by marshalling all the facts upon which his theory is 
based, and then by handling those facts in accordance with the most 
rigorous logic. But a man who wishes to justify his particular reli- 
gion or morality, his own ideal of democracy, or of humanitarian- 
ism, or of socialism, or of equality cannot follow so straight a course. 
If he did, he would defeat his own purpose. If a man is led to em- 
brace humanitarianism by self-interest, he cannot justify his choice 
of a doctrine by saying that it is for him the easiest way to a compe- 
tent living or to a fortune, for by doing so he would reveal his egoism 
and discredit the doctrine to which he has subscribed. To avoid this 
he will say, rather, that humanitarianism serves the best interests of 
the masses, that it promotes social progress, that it is sanctioned by 
nature or by reason or by some particular deity. We are assuming, 
of course, that the man in question is a hypocrite. But conscious 
hypocrites, Pareto well knows, are few. The vast majority of human 
beings deceive themselves unconsciously. A second man may be led 
to embrace humanitarianism by asceticism, by a genuine desire to 
sacrifice himself for the public good, yet he will almost certainly 
justify his doctrine with the same reasonings as the first. If both 
these men knew the real cause of their conversion to humanitarian- 
ism and had the candor to reveal it, their utterances would be scien- 
tific reasonings. But men in general almost never follow so short a 
course. They must show that their doctrine has merits other than 


* Pareto, op. cit., § 972. 
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that of satisfying their own particular natures, and so bend every 
effort to show its universality. In doing so they depart from a num- 
ber of non-empirical entities (residues) , employ pseudo-logical rea- 
sonings (derivations), and arrive at the proposition which they set 
out to prove (derivative). 

Tosum up: In the realm of empirical science there are three defi- 
nite steps to every reasoning: (a) the accumulation of facts; (5) 


the use of logic, (c) the resultant theory. Outside the realm of em- _ 


pirical science there are three corresponding steps: (a) the prompt- 
ings of the residues, (b) the use of derivations, (c) the resultant 
derivative. Example——A person embraces humanitarianism and 
tries to justify that doctrine. His reasoning is prompted by (a) the 
residues (self-interest, asceticism, etc.); (5) it proceeds by means 
of derivations (humanitarianism promotes social progress, is to the 
interest of the masses, ensures the proper working of democracy); 
(c) it arrives at a derivative (humanitarianism is the best of all so- 
cial doctrines). 

Pareto’s next step is to classify the derivations as he has already 
classified the residues. He divides them into four classes, the first 
and second of which are divided into three, the third into six, the 
fourth into five genera. The first class comprises the simplest deri- 
vations, which consist in mere “affirmations.” Derivations of this 
class do no more than affirm. “We men are equally near death” is 
a derivation of this class. “It is better to receive than to do an in- 
jury” is another. From these simple derivations we pass to the 
more complex ones of the second class. Derivations of this kind ap- 
peal to the authority of a man or of a number of men (“I am a revo- 
lutionist because, as Rousseau says, man was born free and is every- 
where in chains.”); or to the authority of tradition, or usages, and 
of customs (“My action is in accord with the traditions of my coun- 
try, or city, or party”); or to the authority of a divine being or an 
abstraction (“God wills it,” said the Crusaders.). The third class is 
more complex still. Derivations of this class justify by appealing to 
sentiments or to principles. They may appeal purely to sentiment 
(appeals to the universal consensus are of this genus, for such a 
consensus does not exist); or to collective interest (“This act will 
benefit the community”); or to juridical entities (the social con- 
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tract) ; or to metaphysical entities (Kant’s categorical imperative) ; 
or to supernatural entities (progress, solidarity, and similar abstrac- 
tions, when appealed to as if their dictates were those of gods). The 
fourth class is the most complex of all, so complex that I cannot try 
to give an adequate description of it within the limits of this article. 
Derivations of this class are verbal proofs. “It is constituted,” says 
Pareto, “by verbal derivations obtained by the use of terms of in- 
definite, dubious, and equivocal sense, terms that have no corre- 
spondence to reality.”** All derivations that appeal to the good, the 
true, the beautiful, to justice, to morality, and other like indefinite 
terms are of this class. In this class also belong all derivations which 
are terms that are especially apt to stir the emotions (calling Ores- 
tes a “matricide” to condemn him, or the “avenger of his father” to 
praise him); all derivations which use terms having more than one 
sense (reason, truth); all those which make use of metaphors, alle- 
gories, and analogies; and finally those which use dubious, indefi- 
nite terms which have no correspondence in the concrete. 


VI 


The author now turns to a study of the properties of these resi- 
dues and derivations. The first problem that engages his attention 
is that of this distribution and change of the residues in society as a 
whole. His principal induction in this matter is that there is little 
or no change in the various intensity of a whole class of residues, 
though there is some in the various genera of each class. The in- 
tensity lost by one genus in a certain class is gained by another in 
the same class, so that the action of the class as a whole remains con- 
stant. Let us see how he arrives at this conclusion by noting his 
discussion of one class of residues, the third (need of expressing 
sentiments by outward acts). He says: 

The rites of the Christian religion have lost ground, but that ground has been 
gained by the rites performed in honor of socialist and humanitarian saints, and 
most of all by the rites in honor of the State and of the god People. There is no 
substantial difference between the feasts held in honor of the Catholic saint and 
the celebrations occasioned by the Rousseau bicentenary, for which the French 


government appropriated thirty thousand francs. .... Catholic processions 
have almost disappeared, but they have been replaced by parades and by polit- 


* Ibid., § 1545. 
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ical and social demonstrations. ... . The enthusiasm which many who were 
formerly Christians expended in the Christian religion has now become social, or 
humanitarian, or patriotic, or nationalistic enthusiasm. There is hardly a man 
left who does not believe in the god People. There may be, as there are for 
other gods, differences in the forms in which he is worshipped, but not in the 
conviction that worship is his due. Who does not feel the need of proclaiming 
that everything must be sacrificed to the god People? Of proclaiming it in words, 
of course, for deeds often proclaim the reverse. All parties vie with one another 
in prostrating themselves before the People. ... . There is not a reactionary 
who, however great his provocation, dares speak ill of the People. Only an odd 
mind like Nietzsche dares speak ill of it, and he stands as the exception that 
proves the rule. Scientists who recognize the vanity of this new religion dissem- 
ble their atheism, just as their predecessors did in the days when to doubt the 
truth of Christianity was a crime. They speak of the “abuses” of democracy, 
as in former days they spoke of the “abuses” of the clergy. They beat the sad- 
dle being unable to beat the horse.*® 


Besides showing us that the action of this class of residues as a class 
has remained constant, this passage shows us that the derivations 
have changed considerably. We may therefore conclude that, con- 
sidered for their variability, the derivations are most variable, the 
genera of residue less so, and the classes of residues practically 
stable. 

The residues are not equally distributed in all classes of a popu- 
lation. Pareto says: 
The residues are not equally distributed nor equally strong in the various strata 
of society..... Superstition and neo-phobia have often been noted in the 
lower classes of society, and it is well known that these classes were the last to 
keep their faith in the religion which derives its very name of paganism from 
them. Among these classes the residues of class II and III are more widely dis- 
tributed and stronger than the others, whereas the reverse is true for the resi- 
dues of class V (integrity of the individual) .** 

The residues may act (a) upon other residues, (b) upon the derivations. 
Similarly the derivations may act (c) upon the residues, (d) upon the deriva- 
tions.1® 


a) The direct action of one residue upon another, when this ac- 
tion exists, manifests itself between residues that are very much 
alike, that are at least of the same genus; very seldom does this ac- 
tion take place between residues of different genera or of different 
classes. A person may therefore possess totally discordant residues, 


Tbid., 1712. Ibid., 1723. * Ibid., § 1735. 
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and, since derivations are theories that justify the residues, the 
mind may be full of contradictory derivations. Most men do not 
even try to bring these discordant derivations into harmony; for 
them it is enough that the derivations harmonize with the residues 
that gave rise to them. A small number of educated men try to 
establish some sort of harmony among the contradictory deriva- 
tions in their minds; this they do, not by trying to harmonize the 
residues, but by resorting to pseudo-logical reasonings which change 
the form, though not the substance, of the derivations. For this rea- 
son the resultant harmony is only apparent and not real. 

6b) Enough has been said to show that the action of the residues 
upon the derivations is very great. Derivations are but mirrors. 
Every slightest variation in the residues is reflected in the deriva- 
tions. 

c) The action of the derivations upon the residues may be slight 
or great. It is slight if a derivation does no more than satisfy the 
need of logic felt by man. It is great, and sometimes very great, if 
the derivation gives verbal expression to residues common in the so- 
ciety in which it has currency, and it will be the stronger the stronger 
the residues which it expresses. The newspapers with the most en- 
thusiastic following are those that express the residues of a large 
number of people. There is no great difference between Lucian and 
Voltaire, either as men or as writers. Both were rationalists, and 
both spent their lives in combating supernaturalism. Yet Lucian 
exerted little or no influence upon his own generation, while Vol- 
taire’s life was a brilliant triumph. The only possible explanation 
for this difference is that Lucian’s derivations were not verbal ex- 
pressions of the commonest and strongest residues in the society in 
which he lived, while Voltaire’s derivations were. 

d) The author says: 

Where a type of derivation becomes the vogue, derivations like it spring up in 
great number. The residues of sociability which impel man to make himself like 
his fellow-citizens, to imitate them, operate to give a common form to certain 
derivations. Moreover, a person who in a special case was prevented by intense 
sentiments from perceiving the fallacy of a certain reasoning, will no longer per- 
ceive that fallacy in other cases where he would not be prevented by the force of 


the sentiments. This favors the production of derivations similar to the one used 
in the special case mentioned above. Consider also that it takes much less intel- 
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lectual labor to imitate than to create, and that therefore minor authors usually . 
repeat phrases, formulas, and reasonings used by authors of greater authority 
and fame.?® 


VII 


It would be impossible to give within the limits of this article an 
adequate account of the chapter which Pareto devotes to the general 
form of society, in which he shows us the elements of a social system 
acting and reacting upon one another to maintain that system in a 
state of equilibrium. Two of these elements, namely, the residues 
and the derivations, we have discussed at some length. Of these the 
residues are, as we have seen, by far the more important element. 
There are three others which we must mention; they are interests, 
social heterogeneity, and the circulation of classes. Interests are the 
elements which give form to the economic phenomenon of a given 
society. Social heterogeneity is the result of the differences which 
exist between individuals and classes in a society. The circulation of 
classes is a result of social heterogeneity. 

Whether certain theorists like it or not, it is a fact that human society is not 
homogeneous, that men are physically, morally, and intellectually different. 
Since it is our intention here to study real phenomena, we must take this fact into 
account. And we also take into account the other fact that social classes are not 
entirely separate, not even in countries where society is divided into castes, and 
that in modern civilized nations there takes place an intense circulation among 
the various classes.?° 
These are not all the elements that act upon the social system, but a 
knowledge of these will help us to understand Pareto’s concluding 
chapter on the social equilibrium in history. 

Of all the residues which Pareto classifies, the most important are 
those of class I (combination-residues) and those of class IT (per- 
sistence of aggregates). The most prosperous (economically, po- 
litically, militarily) society is the one in which these residues are 
found in a certain proportion. It is impossible to give this propor- 
tion in figures, but it may be said in general that these two classes 
of residues must be in such proportion that while the residues of 
class I are strong enough to lead a nation to innovate, those of class 
II are also strong enough to secure for that nation all the advantages 
inherent in the innovation. If a nation has an abundance of strong 


Thid., § 1766. Tbid., 2025. 
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residues of class I it will be fertile in plans and schemes; but if that 
nation does not have sufficiently strong residues of class IT, all its 
new combinations will come to nothing. 

Let us verify the truth of this induction by glancing at a chapter 
of Greek history. Alcibiades persuaded the Athenians, against the 
advice of Nicias, to undertake the expedition against Syracuse. The 
Athenians prepared an enormous expedition. If the residues of class 
II had been strong in them, they would have either followed Nicias 
or, if persuaded by Alcibiades, would have approved only a small 
expedition. But among them the residues of class I predominated, 
as is proved by another incident. One morning, while the expedition 
was almost ready to leave for Syracuse, the hermae in the streets of 
Athens were found mutilated. The Athenians were horrified at the 
sacrilege, thus showing the presence in them of residues of class IT. 
But these residues were not strong enough to cause them to abandon 
the expedition or to remove Alcibiades, who was suspected of the 
sacrilege, from command. The residues of class I therefore pre- 
vailed over those of class II. After the expedition set out, the Athe- 
nians should now have had the firmness of purpose to bring it to a 
successful close. But they soon changed their minds, and, when the 
military leadership of Alcibiades was most needed at Syracuse, re- 
called him to answer charges of having violated the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. Alcibiades repaired to Sparta, and there brought about the 
ruin of Athens. Pareto says: 


It is obvious that in Athens the two classes of residues were not in such pro- 
portion that while the residue of class I impelled them to new adventures, those 
of class II, by furnishing perseverance and firmness of purpose, brought their 
adventure to a successful close.?* 

At Sparta we find a similar defect, but the terms are inverted. Sparta certain- 
ly did not lack perseverance and firmness of purpose; it lacked the combination- 
instinct, which allows a nation to make fruitful use of these forces. If Alcibiades 
had not counselled the Spartans to succor Syracuse and to occupy Decelea, 
Athens would have resisted a long time, and fate might have gone against Sparta. 
But once the opportune combinations of Syracuse and of Decelea were put be- 
fore the phlegmatic Spartans, they knew how to carry out these enterprises with 
perseverance, firmness, and wisdom.?? 


* Tbid., § 2424. * Ibid., § 2425. 
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This brief account of Syracusan expedition leads us almost irre- 
sistibly to a very important conclusion: that it is highly useful that 
the combination-residues should predominate in the leaders of a na- 
tion and the residues of the persistence of aggregates in the subjects. 

If this conclusion is sound, then it is clear that both Athens and 
Sparta would fall when they should come into conflict with a nation 
where this condition existed. This is exactly what happened. The 
Thebans under Epaminondas defeated the Spartans at Leuctra and 
at Mantinea, and their victory was due chiefly to the fact that they 
were persuaded to adopt the strategic innovations proposed by 
Epaminondas, while the Spartans continued to use the battle forma- 
tions that they had used in the Persian wars. Similarly Philip and 
later Alexander of Macedonia, who were at the head of a conserva- 
tive and obedient people, defeated Athens, whose generals were in 
no way inferior to Philip and Alexander, but whose citizenry was 
fickle and unstable. A similar situation leading to similar results is 
recorded by modern history. Bismarck, whose mind was fertile in 
political combinations and who was at the head of a conservative 
and stable nation, was able to crush the French under Napoleon III, 
for the same reason that Philip and Alexander were able to crush 
the Athenians. 

Having glanced at the equilibrium of nations, let us now conclude 
with a glance at the equilibrium of the various social strata, that is, 
let us make a brief study of the circulation of the élite classes. A 
class in power may eliminate superior individuals who are capable 
of putting an end to its dominion in the following ways: (a) by 
putting them to death; (5) by putting them in prison, bringing 
about their financial ruin, excluding them from public offices; (c) 
by exiling or ostracising them; (d) by recruiting to the governing 
class, providing he is willing to serve it, every individual who might 
prove to be dangerous to it. The last of these methods is almost the 
only one followed by the demagogic plutocracies that dominate 
modern societies. For this reason modern governing classes are re- 
cruiting to their ranks men who are like their present members and 
who do no more than intensify their present characteristics. This 
endangers the stability of these classes, for the greatest prosperity 
and stability of classes as of nations is assured by the presence of 
various types of individuals. 
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Rulers who, for example, are rich in residues of class II and who lack those of 
class I, need new elements in whom these proportions would be inverted, and 
these elements would be furnished by natural circulation. But if, on the con- 
trary, the governing class opens its doors only to those who consent to be like its 
components, and who, in fact, go even beyond them by reason of their zeal as 
neophytes, it increases the already dangerous prevalence of certain residues, and 
thus marches to its own ruin. Vice versa a class which, like our own plutocracy, 
suffers greatly from a lack of the residues of class II and has a great abundance 
of the residues of class I, ought to recruit elements having few residues of class I 
and many residues of class IT.?8 


Sparta fell because its governing class, which was rich only in 
residues of class IT, shut its doors against individuals in whom the 
residues of class I predominated. The circulation of classes was as 
feebl« in Venice as in Sparta. The Venetian aristocracy, which was 
rich in residues of class I, excluded men who were rich in residues of 
class IT, and for this reason it was unable to last. The position of 
modern governing classes is much like that of the Venetian aristoc- 
racy. They are composed almost entirely of men rich in the residues 
of class I, men who innovate, but have not the perseverance to reap 
the benefit inherent in-their innovations; who have few or no moral 
principles and will serve no interests but their own; who are con- 
stantly sacrificing future to present benefits; who, having almost no 
interests except the economic, use their own and other people’s 
money in speculation; who, being demagogues, flatter and cajole 
nations instead of ruling them and, having no firm convictions or 
ideals, have the timidity of rabbits in the face of opposition. These 
men are recruiting other men of their own type to the governing 
classes and thus perpetuating their own type of rule. How long 
this will last it is impossible to say, but history clearly shows that 
there must be change and that the change will come in one of two 
ways: by achange in the recruiting policy of the present governing 
classes or by a series of social revolutions which will overthrow the 
present demagogues and elevate virile, serious, and responsible men 
to their place. 


* Ibid., § 2484. 
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Modern social and intellectual evolution has undermined the conditions on which 
education was based: the groups to which an individual is to belong are no longer 
predetermined and are so rapidly changing that preparation for membership is im- 
practicable; second, the relation of educator to educand is becoming too loose for the 
former to influence much the latter; third, uniformity of personal type is now less 
needed than creative individuals; and, finally, the old methods of enforcement and 
repression have become obsolete and no new ones have been discovered. Anyway, it 
is impossible to shape the fluid personality of youth for predetermined ends by the 
use “ne ready means. Education can be efficient only when applied to the mature and 
settled. 

But there is another process which has been neglected both by pedagogical and so- 
ciological reflection: self-education. This is not a mere compromise between educa- 
tion and spontaneous development: it is personal development, consciously directed 
and controlled by the developing individual himself. Even a superficial survey of the 
material at hand for a closer study of this process leads to the conclusion that while 
the mental and moral capacity for self-education varies with individuals, it also de- 
pends upon social factors. A thorough investigation of those factors should be under- 
taken to form a basis for an efficient social technique in this line. 


The world-wide crisis through which education is passing at this 
moment is very significant to the sociologist. To me it seems the 
beginning of the end of a cultural activity which, like magic, has 
been trying from the early dawn of civilization to control the life of 
humanity and, like magic, has been a tremendous failure. The 
persistence of magic and of education through thousands of genera- 
tions, notwithstanding the inadequacy of both, is only explicable if 
we remember how recent and incomplete is the liberation of critical 
thought from the bonds of desire and tradition. Magic died a few 
centuries ago; education is now on its death-bed. 

Of course, I do not mean by education, as certain modern think- 
ers do, the total process of “culturalization” by which the human 
individual grows to be a cultural personality. I use this term in a 
very definite and rather limited significance. The limitation is, how- 
ever, not an arbitrary one. The comparative study of human col- 
lectivities at various times and places, from so-called primitive 
societies to modern civilized nations, shows that education exists 
everywhere as a particular kind of intentional social activity; 
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though varying in degree of development, purposefulness, and insti- 
tutional organization, it everywhere possesses the same essential 
characters which stamp it as a distinct class of social facts. These 
characters can be summed up as follows: 

1. Education has a specific social function. This function con- 
sists in preparing candidates for membership in social groups. The 
candidate may be an infant, a child, a youth, or a grown-up indi- 
vidual: in any case, the group which he is to join—family or gens, 
tribe or nation, church or state, class or professional body—wants 
him to be prepared for participation in its collective life. He must 
know and appreciate its social values and help maintain them; he 
must share its common activities, eventually perform special func- 
tions on its behalf: in short, he is expected to become in every way 
a capable and solidary member. Therefore, the group makes some 
of its actual members responsible for his preparation or even explic- 
itly intrusts his bringing-up to certain functionaries. Through them 
it exercises control over the social milieu of the candidate so as to 
give his social contacts a positive educational value and prevent det- 
rimental influences. On lower stages of culture, all this is arranged 
mainly by custom; on higher stages, by reflective planning. But 
this is a secondary distinction, noticeable in all cultural activities. 
The important point is that the educational function is as much a 
part of group organization, a social institution, as the judiciary, 
military, administrative, or financial function. 

2. Education has a distinct and regulated social form. It takes 
place within a social relation of a specific type, the relation between 
the educator and the educand. The educand is personally subor- 
dinated to the educator. Both have definite duties imposed upon 
them by the mores, often by law. The duty of the educator is to di- 
rect, within certain limits, the personal evolution of the educand. 
The duty of the educand is to subject himself to the direction of the 
educator and to follow the line of evolution imposed upon him. 
Since the educand cannot always be expected to understand his 
duty and be willing to fulfill it, the educator has means at his dis- 
posal by which he is supposed to develop in the educand the proper 
understanding and willingness. 

3. Education has a socially determined content. Its purpose is to 
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shape the individual in accordance with some pre-existing model. 
He is to acquire certain typical characteristics, become in every re- 
spect the representative of some type. The types are physical— 
healthy, handsome, dexterous, athletic; psychological—brave, 
kind, proud, humble, clever, wise, learned; functional—soldier, 
physician, lawyer, workman, gentleman, matron, Christian, En- 
glishman; etc. Each of these types is further subdivided and di- 
versified in various epochs and societies: the aims of education 
vary in accordance with the beliefs, prejudices, and traditions de- 
termining the ways in which human individuals are analyzed, classi- 
fied, and appreciated in a given milieu. Always, however, education 
is expected to bring forth individual combinations of more or less 
general types already socially known and positively appreciated. 

4. Education has a social method. The most conspicuous feature 
of this method is the enforcement of the kind of behavior required 
by the preordained personal model in accordance with which the 
personality of the educand is to be formed, and the repression of 
behavior which seems to conflict with this model. The educator 
may hesitate in his choice of the model or change it in adaptation to 
newly discovered possibilities of the educand. But once the model 
is decided upon, it will be imposed upon the educand by social pres- 
sure. 

Of course these essential characters of education are seldom the 
result of deliberate planning, and the educators themselves are not 
always conscious of them. The sources of education lie deep in the 
structure of social groups and the social psychology of men, like the 
sources of war, or marriage, or class hierarchy, and it is no more to 
be explained by rational factors alone than any of those processes 
or institutions. 

Now, modern social and intellectual evolution has undermined 
the conditions on which these essential characteristics of education 
have always depended. 

First, social life is nowadays so complicated, so full of conflicts 
and contradictions, and so rapidly changing that the traditional 
function of education is becoming more and more difficult to main- 
tain. There are innumerable social groups, partly indeed organized 
into coherent societies, partly, however, independent of one another, 
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cross-sectioning one another, or struggling one against the other. 
Though each of these groups tries to get control of the education 
of the young, none succeeds in monopolizing it, not even the state, 
however much its functionaries may illusion themselves. The social 
horizon of the individual has widened almost indefinitely, and in 
the course of his life he may become or cease to be a member of al- 
most any group whatsoever. It is no longer possible to consider him 
as destined from infancy to be a member of a definite and limited 
system of groups and to adapt his education to the demands of those 
groups exclusively. And even if his future membership might be 
predetermined, it would still remain impossible to predict what 
kind of preparation would best fit him to be a member of the group 
when he is grown-up, for the needs of a group change more in ten 
years at the present time than they did in a century in antiquity or 
in the Middle Ages. 

Second, the close and enduring relation of personal subordination 
of the educand to the educator is gradually but inevitably disap- 
pearing. Parents have ceased to be the chief educators of their chil- 
dren; nearly all their functions are passing into the hands of special- 
ists—teachers, social workers, psychologists, and so on. Between 
infancy and maturity a modern cultural individual enters into edu- 
cational relations with ten, sometimes hundreds, of educators. None 
of these can illusion himself any longer that he is directing the per- 
sonal evolution of the educand, except perhaps in some very special 
line. Through the hands of the average teacher pass thousands of 
pupils; with each of them the relation lasts a few years, perhaps a 
few months, or even weeks. Then the contact gets broken, never to 
be re-established in any form. This crumbling of educational rela- 
tions into pieces is part of a general social process which involves 
nearly all social relations. Almost everywhere the few close, per- 
manent, complex bonds in which each individual was directly or 
indirectly engaged with his whole personality are being supplanted 
by many superficial, short-lived, simple contacts touching only spe- 
cial interests of the individual. 

Third, uniformity of personal type has ceased to be desirable 
and is no longer possible to attain. The stable and coherent societies 
of older times condemned individual idiosyncrasies, had no sym- 
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pathy for psychological conflicts, treated every deviation from 
norms as a sign of abnormality to be ruthlessly eradicated. They 
could afford to do this, for each society had standards which it 
thought absolute and by which it judged every detail of individual 
behavior; each held its members from the cradle to the grave in an 
intricate net of influences which it was almost impossible to break. 
Education for uniformity seemed successful because the whole mil- 
ieu worked with the educator, or, rather, educator and educand 
were both carried along by irresistible forces of which they were 
hardly conscious. But nowadays the standards are multiple, con- 
flicting, and changing, and with our modern belief in unlimited pos- 
sibilities of progress we do not want any more uniformity of type 
and stability of behavior, but on the contrary individual variation 
and creative energy. Moreover, even if the educators wished to 
preserve the old content of education, they would be entirely power- 
less to control the chaos of incalculable, unforeseen influences to 
which their educands are subjected every hour of their waking life. 

Finally, educators have come to realize the inefficiency of the 
time-honored methods of enforcement and repression. Here again 
the change in education is only part of a general social process. Ev- 
erywhere the ordering-and-forbidding technique begins to be 
viewed as naive and obsolete. It has become clear that unless the 
individual subjected to compulsion has a strong spontaneous tend- 
ency to subordination with regard to those who order or forbid, en- 
forcement and repression inevitably produce revolt, which may be 
checked temporarily by fear, but sooner or later finds some expres- 
sion. And the spontaneous desire for subordination is disappearing 
with the decay of the traditional relations of subordination between 
old and young, master and servant, priest and layman, aristocrat 
and commoner. The only relation of subordination which becomes 
more, rather than less, vital is the one between leader and follower. 
But the educator is not a leader: leadership implies collaboration in 
some common cultural work, and no collaboration is possible in a 
relation where one has everything to give and the other everything 
to take. As a matter of fact, no new methods have been yet devel- 
oped to take the place of the old ones based on the supposed “in- 
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stinct for subordination,” and the crisis in education is paralleled by 
an equally deep crisis in political life. 

But someone may ask: If the foundations of education are being 
thus undermined, is this not a mere historical accident, so to speak, 
which does not affect the ideal validity of the claims made by educa- 
tion even though it prevents temporarily the realization of those 
claims? I do not think so. I believe that the social processes char- 
acterized in the foregoing have at last rent the veil of self-deception 
which prevented us from seeing the essential impossibility of ever 
being able to educate human beings. This impossibility results from 
the radical conflict between the determination required by educa- 
tional activity and the spontaneity of personal growth. 

Educational activity has been reflectively or unreflectively or- 
ganized along the same lines as material technique. It has a deter- 
mined end and means chosen in advance for the realization of this 
end. On lower stages the end is given by social tradition and the 
means imposed by custom, which embodies the generalized experi- 
ences of past generations. On a higher stage, the end and means 
are more or less reflectively and critically chosen, either by the edu- 
cator himself or by the legislators of the group for the benefit of 
which he exercises his function. In either case, the use of known and 
definite means is supposed to bring the realization of a known and 
definite end, just as in handiwork or engineering. 

This obviously presupposes that the reality with which our ac- 
tivity deals is subjected to causal laws: the predetermined end can 
be reached with the help of the given means only if every one of the 
latter is a cause which necessarily produces a certain effect, and if 
the effects of all these causes combine into a total effect equivalent to 
the end sought. Such a presupposition, as we know, works satis- 
factorily under certain conditions with reference to the material 
world. But can it be applied to the human individual as object mat- 
ter of educational activity? 

Modern logic and comparative methodology have proved irre- 
futably that causal laws are actually applicable only within the 
limits of so-called closed systems. A closed system is a limited and 
relatively stable combination of objects approximately isolated 
from all appreciable external influences. The instruments and ma- 
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terials used by a physicist in making a laboratory experiment, the 
machines, raw-stuffs, and working hands in a factory are examples 
of closed systems. In such a system a definite cause always pro- 
duces a definite effect as long as the objects and their combination 
remain the same and there are no external perturbations. Whereas 
if we take a portion of reality whose composition is gradually chang- 
ing by the addition or subtraction of certain objects and which is 
continually subjected to influences from the outside world, there the 
same cause will actually produce a different effect every time it 
occurs. The philosopher-determinist might say that the principle 
of causality nevertheless remains valid, but for science and for prac- 
tice the question of its validity is irrelevant, since empirically it 
does not work. 

Now, we need not decide whether a human individual as a con- 
scious and active personality is or is not a system, but he is certainly 
not a closed system: New objects are continually coming within the 
sphere of his experience, other objects are dropping away into for- 
getfulness. Natural and cultural processes as well as the activities 
of other people continually exercise upon him unforeseen influences. 
No causal laws are applicable to him. The realization of this has 
started in psychology the well-known wave of irrationalism, cul- 
minating in Henri Bergson. The wave has already receded, but not 
without leaving permanent traces. When we take the concrete hu- 
man personality as a whole in the process of its becoming, we can 
no longer believe in the possibility of ever actually subjecting it to 
the principle of causality. Objectively the same influence exercised 
upon two individuals or the same individual at two different mo- 
ments of his life will produce every time different modifications of 
his personality. The idea of shaping a human personality for a pre- 
determined end by the use of known and ready means appears pre- 
posterous. And this is the leading idea of education as it has always 
and everywhere existed. 

On the other hand, the human personality cannot be all chaos, 
for then social life would be impossible. Whenever we act upon a 
human individual we presume that our action will provoke a defi- 
nite reaction, i.e., we imply some causal order in his behavior; and 
our presumption proves very often justified. If we apply to the 
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concrete becoming of the personality the metaphor of a continuous 
stream which William James used of consciousness, we must picture 
it as a freezing stream, on the surface of which smaller or larger 
lumps of ice are forming, floating with the current, coagulating, dis- 
solving, but presenting while afloat a more or less solid bulk to out- 
side pressure. In exact words, there are systems of activities and 
experiences which the individual tends to keep relatively closed, 
forestalling or counteracting whatever disturbances may come from 
his environment or from his own impulses. Every action is such a 
closed system until its purpose is achieved; so is every obligation 
which the individual tries to fulfil by performing a number of con- 
nected actions, and any ideal which he attempts gradually to realize | 
by prolonged effort. 

Such systems are indeed subjected to causal laws in the sense 
that changes produced in them independently of the individual’s 
own intentions have definite effects which can be foreseen. Social 
actions aiming to provoke definite reactions do not try, in fact, to in- 
fluence the person as a whole, but merely to modify some of those 
systems into which certain activities and experiences of this person 
have been shaped. Leaving aside the question of our ultimate ca- 
pacity in this line, it is obvious that success in influencing other 
individuals’ behavior depends upon the relative stability of the 
systems which we are trying to change. Whenever we manage to 
appeal to an individual’s fixed habit, clearly defined purpose, steady 
rule of conduct, or deeply rooted personal ideal, we feel sure of 
provoking the intended effect. 

It is commonplace to say that stability increases with age, but 
this is true in two senses. First, in the experience and activity of an 
older person there are relatively more closed systems and more com- 
prehensive ones than in the life of the child and the youth, while 
the child has few habits and these often easily yield to his desire for 
new experience. Most of the actions of an older person are habitual 
and therefore very closely limited and isolated from disturbing in- 
fluences, and those actions which are not mere habits are usually 
parts of some wider systems, are performed to fulfil the demands of © 
some norms or to achieve some ideals. Whereas the child has hardly 
any norms except those imposed by others, with which he complies 
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not because he wishes but because he is forced or induced to do so; 
and his ideals generally begin to develop only at puberty. Second, 
at a later age systems have more chance of permanence, for the 
process of personal growth is slow and its range narrow. In the 
child, there are innumerable and incalculable possibilities of spon- 
taneous development some of which may materialize and upset any 
stable system, any habit formed, or any norm accepted heretofore. 

The problem which education sets for itself is quite paradoxical 
in its impossibility. It expects to create by its influence this very 
stability which is the fundamental condition of its influence. Be- 
cause it can change the shape of the blocks of ice floating down the 
stream of the personality it imagines it can make the stream freeze 
into blocks of a definite and permanent shape. Its partly self-ap- 
pointed, partly imposed task has been to form the indefinite, fluid, 
growing personality of the child into a mature personality with 
regular habits, a steady character, fixed convictions, and ideals. 
The illusion of its efficiency in accomplishing this task has persisted 
because of the fact that some change of the kind intended does 
inevitably occur with or without its assistance under the combined 
influence of the individual’s own power of self-organization and 
that of the total cultural milieu of which educational values and 
processes are only a part. If the mature personality becomes sta- 
bilized in accordance with the standards accepted by educators, the 
latter ascribe the merit to themselves; if not, they put the blame on 
somebody else, just as the African rain conjuror claims all the credit 
when it rains and when it does not implies that his incantations have 
failed because of some other person’s fault. 

Nevertheless there is in education, as there was in magic, the 
germ of a great idea. Old magic was based upon the belief that 
nature can be controlled by human will, and this belief furnished 
the impulse from which modern technique arose. The basis of edu- 
cation is a parallel belief that human will can control human nature, 
modify it permanently to suit definite purposes; and if ever a really 
planful and efficient social technique develops, it will owe to this be- 
lief its existence. But in order to evolve social technique out of edu- 
cation, just as to build material technique out of magic, we must 
learn to limit our claims and to intensify our efforts in adaptation to 
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objective reality and its laws. To the magician the material world 
seems as plastic, as easy to influence, as the child to the educator, 
because whenever reality is unsatisfactory he supplements it by 
imagination and he does not follow the consequences of his action in 
the intricacies of concrete becoming nor know how to distinguish 
them from the consequences of other processes, whereas the modern 
engineer knows that reality is very difficult to modify and that the 
very checks it puts on the exercise of his power are the conditions 
of his success. The same holds true in the social field. The possi- 
bility of successfully and permanently influencing human beings is 
greatest where the checks on this influence are most obvious. A 
deeply ingrained habit, a steady norm of behavior, a firm conviction 
is difficult to change, and yet it is only such that can be changed 
into something foreseen in advance and that stay changed until 
further influenced. Of course, the laws of their changes must be 
known and the choice of means directed by this knowledge. One 
does not control human nature by just expressing one’s will in or- 
ders or prohibitions, any more than one can control material nature 
thus. As our knowledge progresses, we shall gradually realize that 
if we wish to shape men into more desirable beings in accordance 
with any pre-established standards we must not address ourselves 
to the young and growing, but to the mature and settled. 


The impossibility of directing the development of human per- 
sonalities to predetermined ends has been more or less clearly em- 
phasized more than once by various adherents of irrationalism. 
The practical conclusion which has been drawn from this now in- 
dubitable truth is that the young human being should be allowed to 
grow unchecked and uncontrolled; the only réle of the older genera- 
tion should consist in furnishing him with the materials and instru- 
ments necessary for his growth and perhaps in defending him 
against certain dangers which he is unable as yet to overcome. Com- 
plete freedom of spontaneous development has been advocated as 
the only alternative to education in the traditional sense of the term. 
Obviously, however, this principle cannot be fully applied in prac- 
tice, nor are any educators ready to carry on their adherence to it 
so far as to resign all attempts to control the evolution of their pu- 
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pils, even when they are willing to give up coercion. As a matter of 
fact, therefore, the great majority of modern attempts to find some 
new ways of bringing up the youth to a socially desirable maturity 
do not substitute any new principle for the old principle of educa- 
tion, but merely modify the influence of the latter by increasing the 
share of freedom granted to the educand and reducing or changing 
the nature of the pressure exercised by the educator. 

Now, this alternative between personal development, socially di- 
rected to predetermined ends, and development entirely undirected 
is a fallacious one. There is a third way, which is not a mere com- 
promise between these two, simply reducing social determination 
and control. This is the way of self-education. Self-education is as 
distinct from free natural growth of the personality as it is from 
education. It is personal development, consciously directed and 
controlled by the developing individual himself in view of some 
more or less comprehensive and clear personal ideal. 

Only recently, in fact, only since the revival of German idealism 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, has the attention of 
philosophers, psychologists, and pedagogues been turned to the 
study of self-education, and as yet there is no adequate theory of 
this process. This is rather surprising, since self-education has 
existed for thousands of years, either alongside of education or 
apart from it. Let us briefly consider some outstanding facts which 
will have to be studied in order to reach proper understanding of 
this process. 

1. In the course of education a certain amount of self-education 
is sometimes postulated by educators as a supplement to educational 
methods. Such is, for instance, the situation in those universities 
which preserve the valuable tradition of academic freedom. Uni- 
versities of this type are not so much schools as seats of learning, 
offering scientific workers materials and instruments for intellectual 
self-development; the professors are not only educators, but scien- 
tists performing more or less satisfactorily the function of intel- 
lectual leaders with regard to those who are willing to co-operate 
with them in scientific research. To the student who expects to find 
ready ends and means of intellectual development prepared and im- 
posed upon him such a university gives very little—for the educa- 
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tional function of the university professor is much less definite than 
that of the teacher in a lower school; and all those young lawyers, 
physicians, philologists, etc., who every year leave the university, 
having done nothing but perform the appointed exercises and pre- 
pare for the examinations, must be classed among the worst educa- 
tional failures. Modern science owes all its progress to those stu- 
dents who neglect as much as possible the regular educational cur- 
riculum in order to avail themselves fully of the opportunities for 
self-education. Their number is small, not only because a scientific 
career offers little inducement but also because the long preuniver- 
sity education efficiently suppresses in the majority of young people 
all desire and ability for self-education. 

2. A number of striking instances of self-education are to be 
found in the life-histories of those famous men in all lines of cul- 
tural endeavor who have risen from the ranks without even being 
subjected to any regular educational training. Especially signifi- 
cant is the fact that in many of these cases the personal ideal which 
gave the impulse and direction to conscious self-development ap- 
peared very early in life, at what is now considered the beginning 
of the school age, though of course it took a number of years before 
this ruling personal ideal became sufficiently definite and compre- 
hensive to control the growth of the individual. 

3. Of more general significance, perhaps, are the life-histories of 
those highly endowed young beings who have failed to achieve social 
prominence, and still more those of people who, with abilities only 
slightly superior to the average, have risen by their own efforts 
above the level from which they started, without, however, ever 
reaching the halls of fame. Unfortunately, very little research has 
been done on these lines. The Polish Sociological Institute in Poz- 
nan has collected a considerable number of autobiographies of men 
who, starting from the lowest depths of society without regular 
educational assistance, by the power of personal ideals developed in 
later childhood, have risen to relative importance in fairly wide so- 
cial spheres and are now performing useful social functions. These 
instances show conclusively that the ability to entirely supplant 
education by self-education is not limited to exceptionally endowed 
individuals. On the other hand, the few cases known of “wasted 
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genius” seem to indicate that, though education is not essential, still 
there are certain social conditions and influences in which self-edu- 
cation cannot begin or continue. 

4. Self-education sometimes starts in an open conflict between 
the personal aspirations of the individual and the demands of the 
group which controls his education—the family, the professional 
group, the territorial group, the religious group. This type of revolt 
has been exploited by romancers and novelists of all epochs. Not 
every such revolt, however, leads to self-education. A frequent 
result is more or less far-going demoralization; the young révolté 
becomes a ne’er-do-well, a vagabond, even a criminal. But some- 
times the negative attitude toward his educational milieu is the re- 
sult of positive ideals, however vague and immature; and then, if 
the individual succeeds in finding a new social environment favor- 
able to these ideals, he may develop into an original and constructive 
personality. 

5. Inthe light of recent studies in the psychology of adolescence, 
the facts of open revolt just mentioned appear to be merely radical 
expressions of a fairly general attitude of criticism and dissatisfac- 
tion with the values and standards of the older generation which 
begins soon after puberty in the course of the individual’s spon- 
taneous growth and lasts sometimes shorter, sometimes longer, de- 
pending on variations of the personality and of the cultural milieu. 
This attitude may give birth to partial self-education, when the 
individual tries to substitute his own personal values and standards 
for those unsatisfactory ones which the older generation imposes 
upon him in the educational process. Since, however, at this age 
creative power is necessarily limited and cultural interests imma- 
ture, the passage from mere criticism and dissatisfaction to a sus- 
tained self-educational effort can be made only under very propi- 
tious social influences, and is as yet rather rare. In the majority of 
cases the energy of revolt is soon exhausted in a vain struggle 
against the milieu or turns into socially undesirable channels. In 
the present movement of German youth, directed by a few of the 
most enlightened educators, a systematic attempt seems to be made 
to utilize this stage of natural growth for self-educational, cultural 
purposes. Such an experiment is highly important and promising. 
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6. Self-education is sometimes started and socially organized in 
consequence of conflict, not between the individual and the group, 
but between social groups, as it was in Poland before reconstruc- 
tion. School education, then under the control of the partitioning 
states, aimed to incorporate the young generation into the domi- 
nating nationality by making it accept German, respectively Rus- 
sian, culture instead of Polish culture. Therefore, the Polish na- 
tional group in order to develop its culture and keep alive the desire 
for political independence and unity encouraged the development 
of secret associations among the Polish youth. Their members sup- 
plemented the rudiments of national education received at home 
by group studies of Polish language, literature, and history, and 
trained themselves for political action by stirring national con- 
sciousness among the uneducated masses and forming among them- 
selves wide superterritorial organizations. These national interests 
usually formed the nucleus of personal ideals toward which indi- 
vidual development was consciously and voluntarily directed. 

The most interesting point about this self-educational movement 
is that its results have been brought to the test in a striking manner 
in the course of the last ten to fifteen years. Whoever knows the 
political situation of Poland before the war and the economic de- 
struction produced by the war must realize that the task which 
faced the nation of building up in a few years a complete state sys- 
tem was an unusually difficult one. And, of course, it was an en- 
tirely new problem for most of those who had to solve it, since (ex- 
cept in a small measure in Austrian Poland) the Poles before 1916 
had not been allowed to participate in government. Now, the fact 
that this problem has been solved more or less satisfactorily is due, 
in my opinion, mostly to the training in facing new problems which 
a large proportion of Polish intellectuals received during their 
youth while taking part in the self-educated movement. In fact, the 
great majority of those who since the war have played a leading and 
successful réle in all departments of public life throughout Poland 
were in their youth active members of students’ associations and 
owed much more to self-education than to the schools. Marshal 
Pilsudski is a prominent and at the same time typical example. 

Even a preliminary and superficial investigation of the mate- 
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rials already at hand concerning self-education leads to important 
conclusions. It shows, first, that the process of self-education is in- 
deed, as before stated, essentially different from education on the 
one hand, from spontaneous individual growth on the other hand. 
Second, that mental and moral capacity for self-education is, like 
all other human capacities, unequally distributed among individu- 
als, but also that the appearance and active development of self- 
educational tendencies depend upon social factors, though not upon 
educational activities. Third, that among the social influences to 
which young human individuals have up to now been subjected 
factors detrimental to self-education have greatly prevailed over 
those which favored the manifestation of self-educational tenden- 
cies. Consequently, the possibilities of self-education have never 
yet been fully realized. On the ground of known facts, however, we 
may safely presume that, under influences carefully selected and 
systematically organized, self-educational tendencies would appear 
in every normal individual some time between the age of six and 
nine, and develop in such a way that, without being directed and 
controlled by educators, this individual would reach cultural ma- 
turity earlier than do those who are subjected to the most strenuous 
educational training. Fourth, there is no doubt that a self-educated 
individual seldom fits at once into any ready-made framework of 
external rules and social positions, but is, on the other hand, incom- 
parably superior to the type produced by educational pressure 
from the point of view of the standards of personal value accepted 
in modern Western societies, viz., personal initiative, free social co- 
operation, creative power, internal self-control and voluntary sub- 
ordination to those cultural ideals which he has chosen for his 
guidance. 

Though it does not belong to the sociologist to outline practical 
programs, and anyway such a program would be manifestly pre- 
mature, there is one obvious postulate resulting from the considera- 
tions here presented. The greatest efforts should be made to inves- 
tigate objectively, methodically, and thoroughly the facts of self- 
education. Thousands of individual life-histories, as varied and de- 
tailed as can be found, should be collected in every country, each 
including not only the personal biography of the self-educated in- 
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dividual but also an exhaustive direct study of all the important 
social influences to which he has ever been subjected. Hundreds of 
social groups should be investigated, particularly with regard to the 
réle they play in stimulating consciously or unconsciously the self- 
educational activities of their members. 

And, for comparison, some supplementary research would be 
most desirable concerning the reai facts of education—research 
that would for once methodically separate the effects of educational 
influences from those of other influences to which the educand is 
subjected, on the one hand, from the consequences of spontaneous 
growth, on the other hand. This research would have to treat every 
educational process as a practical experiment in shaping a growing 
human individuality into a predetermined cultural type, and not 
assume implicitly (as pedagogical reflection usually does) that such 
an experiment if properly conducted must be successful; it should 
impartially and systematically follow, step by step, through the 
later life of the ex-educand, all the facts subsequent to particular 
educational measures to which he was subjected. The little that has 
been done in this direction by the Freudian school has proved (after 
the exclusion of numerous unwarranted generalizations) very de- 
structive to the traditional faith in education. 

I am convinced that such a world-wide comparative study of ed- 
ucation and self-education will give a firm foundation for a social 
technique which could gradually substitute an organization for self- 
education of the young in the place of the present educational sys- 
tem. And then for the first time the cultural possibilities of man, 

-unhampered by the mistaken educational treatment to which every 
growing generation has been subjected until now, will be fully man- 
ifested and realized. 
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ABSTRACT 


The vagueness and variety of usage of most of the concepts of sociology are in part 
the result of an attempt to apply individualistic terms to collectivistic situations. The 
history and variety of definition of public opinion is reviewed as an illustration. A 
behavioristic definition consistent with the realistic view of society as held by the cul- 
tural sociologists and others is proposed. This definition is applied to the major con- 
troversial points regarding public opinion, such as its unanimity, its changeability, and 
its superiority to individual opinion. The implications of the behavioristic position 
regarding the organismic view of society are accepted and defended. 


The extensive discussions of public opinion in the literature of 
the social sciences furnish one of the best illustrations of the tend- 
ency to discuss sociological subjects without defining the meaning 
of the terms employed.* While sociologists have perhaps given more 
thought to the definition of public opinion than other scientists who 
make use of the concept, a survey of the literature on the subject 
betrays the usual vagueness and variety of usage. The present pa- 


* For a good survey of the lack of standardized usage of sociological terminology 
see E, E. Eubank, “The Concepts of Sociology,” Social Forces, V (1927), 386-400. 
See also G. A. Lundberg, Social Research, 1929, chap. iii. 

The wrangling over the distinction between explanation and description, and the 
existence and reality of cultural facts are further illustrations of the type of contro- 
versy resulting from an inadequate definition of terms. (See for example, T. Abel, “Is 
a Cultural Sociology Possible?” American Journal of Sociology, XXXV [1930], 739- 
52.) In the first case the quarrel is usually over whether the term description may be 
used (a) to include connections between things as well as the things themselves, or 
(b) only the things themselves. In the second case the issue arises over the question 
as to the manner in which we know cultural facts as compared with other (usually 
physical) things. The one contention is (a) that we know all things only through sym- 
bolic behavior mechanisms and that therefore cultural facts are as real as any others; 
the other view is (b) that we know physical objects through “direct sense experience” 
whereas cultural facts are known only symbolically, and that only the former kind of 
knowledge constitutes “reality.” By taking, in each case, the latter meaning of the 
terms, Abel refutes with excellent dialectic some of the principal postulates of the 
cultural sociologists, who, however, use the terms in the former sense, and hence their 
position is not affected by his analysis. In short, I do not believe the cultural sociolo- 
gists hold the position attacked by Abel, though some of their statements undoubtedly 
are subject to such interpretation. Much of the controversy between “schools” of psy- 
chology at present also disappears if a rigid definition of terms is required. 
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per aims: (1) to present some of the more common usages of the 
term; (2) to review the history of the concept and the reasons for 
the present lack of objective definition; (3) to propose a workable 
definition in behavioristic terms; and (4) to test the utility of this 
definition by applying it to some of the major points of controversy 
in the literature of public opinion. 


USAGES OF THE TERM “PUBLIC OPINION” 


An extensive survey of the literature of sociology and political 
science shows that the term “public opinion” is frequently used in 
one or more of the following ways:* (1) the opinions in which all 
agree; (2) the opinion in which the majority agree; (3) the sum of 
all opinions—the whole mass of human thought on a subject; (4) 
the views of the organs of opinion—the press, electoral results, etc.; 
(5) the opinion of the educated or those in authority; (6) the col- 
lective judgment of a group regarded as an entity. 

Most of these usages are, of course, purely casual and colloquial, 
and are not intended as scientific definitions by those who employ 
them. In the formal literature of the subject, however, there are at 
least two clearly defined and conflicting views. Most of the delib- 
erate definitions of the term fall into one or the other of these two 
classes. On the one hand, there are the strictly individualistic defi- 
nitions which are well typified by such examples as: 

“Public opinion is merely the collection of individual opinions.” 

“Public opinion is the aggregate result of individual opinions— 
now uniform, now conflicting—of men and women who make up so- 
ciety or any group of society.’ 

On the other hand, there are various collectivistic definitions 
which are expressed in such terms as the following: 

“By public opinion we mean a more or less rational collective 


? All of these usages are discussed by W. J. Shepherd, “Public Opinion,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XV (1909-10), 41-44. The first four usages are reported by 
James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (new rev. ed., 1919), pp. 251. For the 
best summary of usages see L. J. Carr, “Public Opinion as a Dynamic Concept,” So- 
ciology and Social Research, XIII (September—October, 1928), 18-29. 

* F. H. Allport, Social Psychology (1924), p. 396. 


*E. L. Bernays, Crystallizing Public Opinion (1923), p. 61. 
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judgment formed by the action and reaction of many individual 
opinions upon one another.’” 

“Public opinion is no mere aggregate of separate individual judg- 
ments but an organization, a co-operative product of communica- 
tion and reciprocal influence.’ 

The first class of definitions is difficult to understand or to use be- 
cause they raise the question as to what a “collection” or “aggre- 
gate” of individual opinions could be. The words imply algebraic 
summation, but in a practical or mathematical sense such summa- 
tion is not possible. The second class of definitions avoids this diffi- 
culty, but involves the whole question of the reality of group con- 
cepts, social mind, and the practical definition of “group judgment.” 
The controversy between the adherents of these two positions has 
been long and learned, with, as yet, no conclusive result. It is the 
belief of the present writer that the difficulty will finally be resolved 
through the adoption of 2 frankly neo-organismic’ view of society 
and a behavioristic approach to the entity so defined. The reasons 
for this view are set forth in the following section. 


REASONS FOR VAGUE AND CONFLICTING USAGE 


Two principal difficulties have been encountered in the attempts 
at an objective definition of public opinion. (1) The term “opinion” 
is a designation adopted from individual psychology of the old sub- 
jective school with all the vagueness of the terms employed by this 
school. (2) The reality of group concepts, such as “public,” has 
been seriously questioned in some quarters,® with resulting conclu- 
sions as to the figurativeness of such a phrase as “public opinion.” 


°C. A. Ellwood, Society in Its Psychological Aspects (1912), p. 336. 
°C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (1916), p. 121. 


* The definition of social groups which I shall refer to as organismic or neo-organ- 
ismic in the following pages is a definition which P. Sorokin (Contemporary Socio- 
logical Theories, pp. 196-97) has called “sociologistic,” and in this usage I concur. 
However, the criticism of the position is a criticism of the organismic theory and I 
desire to meet it on this ground. 


*See F. H. Allport, “The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social Science,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XXIX (1924), 688-706. The same author has elaborated his 
viewpoint in a series of subsequent papers. See especially “ ‘Group’ and ‘Institution’ 
as Concepts in a Natural Science of Social Phenomena,” Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XXII (1928), 83-99. 
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In short, it has been questioned whether there is any such entity as 
“a public,” in the sense of a living reality, to which thought, action, 
or opinions properly could be ascribed. As long as the terms were 
little more than metaphysical concepts, scientific description and 
discussion of the phenomena involved were naturally difficult. 

The controversy over the reality of such concepts as “public” and 
other designations of social groups, and consequently of such terms 
as public opinion, is, of course, merely a survival of the time-hon- 
ored discussion of the nature of the individual “soul,” and later, of 
the “mind.” The quest for the “seat” or location of this all-impor- 
tant organ furnishes one of the most curious chapters in the devel- 
opment of human thought. At first it was identified with the breath 
or warm air which circulated throughout the body and was at once 
the source of heat and of activity. According to this view the soul or 
mind was diffused throughout the organism. At the same time there 
was a tendency to assign special centers to mental activity. Thus, in 
Homer, we find the heart figuring as the seat of the mind. Plato 
referred the inferior operations of the mind to the abdomen and 
the thorax, reserving the cranium for reason. Aristotle, however, 
thought the heart was the seat of the mind. Even as late a writer as 
Galen (A.D. 131-200) thought the warm air in the ventricles of the 
brain constituted the true seat of mental activity.° 

With the discoveries of modern psychology, especially those re- 
lating to the nervous system, these speculations have, of course, 
been relegated to intellectual museums. More recently the behav- 
iorists have found the term “mind” itself an obsolete designation to 
be defined, if at all, as the total functioning of a unit of protoplasm 
in a given situation. The redefinition of psychological terms by the 
behaviorists has consisted largely of breaking them up into terms of 
physical stimulus-response processes. 

Thinking from this point of view becomes reflective behavior,” 
consisting fundamentally of internal neural adjustments which may 
or may not result in immediate or delayed overt adjustments. Will 
and choice thus become responses to a preponderance of stimuli mo- 


® James Sully, The Human Mind (1892), pp. 37-38. 


* For an elaboration of this subject see J. F. Markey, The Symbolic Process (1928), 
chap. x. 
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tivating the organism to respond in one way rather than another. 
Opinion likewise becomes a tentative adjustment usually finding ex- 
pression in some form of verbal behavior which the individual him- 
self may recognize as based on only partial data. Lowell’s definition 
of opinion as “‘the acceptance of one among two or more inconsistent 
views which are capable of being accepted by a rational mind as 
true,””** is essentially a description in other terms of the same phe- 
nomenon. The attitude of the individual toward his own adjust- 
ment, such as a recognition that other conclusions are possible (a 
certain tentativeness) is perhaps the chief distinguishing feature 
between the neural set which we call opinion and the more positive 
and permanent adjustments we designate by such terms as belief, 
conviction, habit, mores, etc. 

Interestingly enough, while this question of “mind” and “opin- 
ion” has thus been disposed of with reference to the individual, it 
still receives serious discussion as applied to groups. Is there a so- 
cial mind? The question has received much learned attention in re- 
cent years.” The reality of the entities designated by such terms as 
“group,” “crowd,” and “public” has been questioned on the ground 
that they are merely collections of individuals, which are the “reali- 
ty.” Consequently it has been found necessary to warn against the 
“group fallacy,” “oversouls,” and the “group mind” and all its al- 
leged manifestations. One of the difficulties here as in the case of 
individual psychology has been to find a “seat” or residence of a 
social mind. This difficulty has been solemnly urged by the indi- 
vidualists as itself sufficient reason for denying the reality of group 
concepts of any kind. The solution of this controversy is, of course, 
the same as in the case of individual psychology—the redefinition of 
mind in terms of the behavior of a total unit. 

The principal defenders of the realistic view of society are at 
present the so-called cultural sociologists. Their position and argu- 
ments, as far as they go, and in so far as they contend for the reality 


* A. L. Lowell, Public Opinion in War and Peace (1923), p. 12. 


” For an excellent summary of the various ways in which the concept “social mind” 
has been used by different writers, see M. M. Davis, Psychological Interpretations of 
Society (New York: Columbia University Press, 1919). Of especial interest in the 
present connection are the views of Wundt and Durkheim. For more recent discussion 
of the subject see F. H. Allport, of. cit. 
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of group concepts, are undoubtedly both logically sound and scien- 
tifically justifiable from a utilitarian standpoint. But the cultural 
sociologists and others who have undertaken to defend vigorously 
the “reality” of group concepts exhibit a certain lack of self-confi- 
dence when confronted with some of the logical implications of their 
position. Thus, most of them will avoid the subject of ““group mind” 
or disclaim any justification for such a concept. Yet such a concept 
is quite as defensible with reference to a group as with reference to 
an individual. For example, Martin, after an interesting discussion 
of crowd psychology and crowd behavior says (italics mine): 

The concept of the group mind would seem to be at best only an analogy. 
Now this group mind either means that there is a psychological entity which is 
exclusive of individual psyches and yet includes them, or it means that for cer- 
tain purposes individual differences may be ignored and we may speak of collec- 
tive behavior as the behavior of the collectivity. In the first case the group mind 


is a mystical concept, and in the second case it is tautological. There is no more 
reason for believing in a collective mind than in a collective stomach.8 


The last sentence here betrays the true seat of the difficulty. The 
“mind” is still conceived as an organ like the stomach! The indi- 
vidual is equipped with this thinking organ. In the group, we ex- 
perience the same difficulty in finding the organ as the ancients (and 
some modern psychologists) experienced in locating the individual 
mind. So embarrassing is the search for this kind of a group mind 
that most of the contenders for the reality of groups as living, think- 
ing, behaving entities abandon their position at this point. They are 
frightened at the specter of a thinking organ located in the cranium 
of the individual, for which they can, of course, find no counterpart 
in the group. 

Another, and perhaps the central, reason for the inferiority feel- 
ing and corresponding defense reactions of the social realists when 
confronted with the social-mind bogey as a logical implication of 
their position, is the inglorious history of this concept as a survival 

* E. D. Martin, “Some Mechanisms That Distinguish the Crowd from Other Forms 
of Social Behavior,” Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology, XVIII 
(1923), 187-203 (reprinted in Willey and Wallis, Readings in Sociology, p. 311). See 
also an even more striking example of this point on p. 207 of the same text, “Does the 


Crowd Have a Mind?” (reprint of an article on “Social Constructiveness” by A. C. 
Haddon, British Journal of Psychology (General Section), XVIII (1928), 401-4. 
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of the extreme social organicists of the last century.** This group of 
writers, becoming impressed with the same organic aspects of so- 
ciety which have impressed thinkers in all ages, and having had 
their attention dramatically called to the post-Darwinian develop- 
ments in biology, became overenthusiastic and uncritical in the ap- 
plication of individual-group analogies as an end in itself rather 
than as a means of understanding the phenomena at hand. Much of 
their work in this connection has since fallen into disrepute, and a 
veritable stampede away from their position has occurred.** As fre- 
quently happens in such cases, also, organismic theories of any kind 
have become a sort of intellectual taboo.** That is, any reference 
to the organic and functional unity of society must always be ac- 
companied by the customary disavowal of all organismic implica- 
tions. As has been pointed out above, this results in some interesting 
inconsistencies and confusions. There is a large and apparently 
growing group of cultural sociologists who contend vigorously, and 
I think correctly, for the organic unity and behavior of social 
groups. The more realistically they hold to this position, the more 


closely they approach the position of the condemned organicists.”” 
To take this view is intellectually taboo and hence must be avoided 


“E.g., P. Lilienfeld, Zur Verteidigung der organischen Methode in der Sociologie 


(1898); R. Worms, Organisme et société (1896); J. Novicow, Conscience et volonté 
sociale (1897). 


* For an excellent summary of the positions of various organismic schools as well 


as a criticism of them see P. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories (1928), 
chap. iv. 


* An interesting by-product of the organismic taboo is the taboo on analogy as a 
method of reasoning. The notion has gained wide currency that because of its fre- 
quent misuse, and especially its misuse by the organicists, analogy as a method is itself 
disreputable and useless. As a matter of fact, analogy has been man’s most fruitful 
method of attack upon new problems. We are totally helpless in the face of a new 
situation unless we can see some resemblance between it and situations with which we 
are familiar. The techniques with which we attack new situations are always adopted 
because of the success of these methods in analogous situations. The only legitimate 
objection to analogy as a scientific method lies in its unrestrained, uncritical use as an 
end in itself rather than a means to an end. Its justifiability in any case lies in its use- 
fulness for the purpose at hand. For further discussion of this subject see G. A. Lund- 
berg, Social Research, pp. 81-82. 


* Such terms as “super-organic” and “super-organismic” have been invented to get 
around this taboo. 
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although it is desired to retain a position, which, except for a func- 
tional instead of morphological definition, is practically the same. 

Familiarity with the broader definition of organism by modern 
biologists in terms of functional relationships would probably cure 
this mental conflict in sociologists. Child speaks of an organism as 
“a more or less definite and discrete order and unity, in other words 
a pattern, which not only determines its structure and the relations 
of its parts to each other, but enables it to act as a whole with respect 
to the world about it.”"* This seems to me to be a very lucid and use- 
ful description of a social group. It is certainly identical with the 
sociologist’s description of culture patterns. Apparently the biolo- 
gist has found the term “organism” a useful concept to describe 
these relationships and hence has adopted it as a unit of investiga- 
tion—a symbol for a set of relationships, a term for communication, 
description, and thought. This usefulness is the sole warrant for the 
employment of the concept in biology. If I find it useful in exactly 
the same way in sociology, is there any canon of philosophy or sci- 
ence, not to mention biological patents or copyrights, which forbids 
its use? 

The real reason for the sociologist’s inhibitions concerning the 
organismic view of society is his antiquated and inadequate knowl- 
edge of biology. As Child has very pertinently said: 

Objections such as those that human society is not a big animal, that it has, 
for example, no stomach, no muscles, etc., etc., are just as true for many organ- 
isms as for society. It has been said that social mind has no sensorium. But do 
not the individuals in relation to each other and to environment constitute the 
sensorium of the social mind just as truly as cells and cell groups in relation to 
each other and to the external world constitute the sensorium of the individual 
mind? . . . . Even though we decline to speak of the social organism we find it 
very difficult to dispense with the term organization, simply because the term 
expresses better than any other certain processes and phenomena in society as 
well as in the organism.’’!® 

Except for the obvious derivation of such a term as public opin- 
ion, as indicated above, from an obsolete system of individual psy- 
chology, I should not, of course, concern myself even casually either 
with the organismic theory or with such a concept as “group mind.” 

* C. M. Child, Physiological Foundations of Behavior (1924), p. 1. Elsewhere (p. 


270) the same author says: “The organism is a dynamic order, pattern, or integration 
among living systems or units. A social organization is exactly the same thing.” 


* Ibid., p. 269. 
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I have merely pointed out that there is no more objection to such a 
category as “group mind” than there is to such a term as “individual 
mind.”’ Both concepts in their traditional meaning are obsolete and 
I do not find either of any value in explaining behavior. Sociologists 
must take the same attitude toward the “group mind” controversy 
as the behaviorists, and indeed most psychologists, now take toward 
the individual mind as a scientific category, i.e., to define it, if at all, 
in terms of the total behavior of the organism. In the meantime, 
however, such terms as “public opinion” defined in the old way con- 
tinue to encumber sociological discussion, and hence the necessity 
of tracing their history in order to redefine the phenomena to which 
they refer. 

The question of the reality of the entities designated by such 
terms as “group,” “crowd,” and “public” has arisen from a mis- 
taken notion of the nature of all categories and units.” In this case, 
the argument has been that groups are merely collections of indi- 
viduals and that we cannot scientifically speak of a social group as 


* For a more extended discussion of this subject, see G. A. Lundberg, Social Re- 
search, chap. iii. Also Jacques Rueff, From the Physical to the Social Sciences (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1929); M. A. Copeland, “An Instrumental 
View of the Part-Whole Relationship,” Journal of Philosophy, XXIV (1927), 96- 
104; W. D. Wallis, “The Independence of Social Psychology,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, XX (1925), pp. 147-150. The same fallacy regarding the na- 
ture of social units and categories is evident in some of the recent discussions of the 
measurability of social data. Thus, R. C. Angell dismisses my statement that “we do 
not know physical data any more directly or objectively than social data, except in so 
far as we have developed more adequate symbolic behavior mechanisms toward the 
former” (Social Research, p. 15) with the following remark: “Now of course we learn 
about objects as well as people through words and other symbols, but the whole point 
is that we can measure material objects in terms of yard-sticks verifiable by visual, 
tactual, and other sensory processes” (Social Forces, VIII [March, 1930], 345). This 
may be the whole point but it is certainly an illusory one, as far as it implies that so- 
cial data are not susceptible to such measurement. There is nothing inherent in social 
phenomena which prevents the development of the same kind of yardsticks with ref- 
erence to such data. Considerable progress has already been made in the construction 
of such measuring devices for social and psychological observations. Such yardsticks 
(e.g., attitude scales, intelligence tests, and the various social rating scales) would be 
developed by the same methods, on the same assumptions, and would have the same 
validity and verifiability as the yardsticks of physical data. They are verifiable by the 
same sensory processes as are the yardsticks of physical data. For an excellent exposi- 
tion of this fallacy of the assumed greater “tangibility” of physical data, see Read 
Bain, “The Concept of Complexity in Sociology: II,” Social Forces, VIII (March, 
1930), 369-76. 
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acting and thinking, since it is the individuals composing the group 
that think and act. This reasoning is, of course, purely the result of 
habituation to one set of units rather than to another, and the ob- 
jections raised against such units as “group” and “public” are 
equally applicable to the individual as a unit. Suppose that biolo- 
gists should insist that it was improper for psychologists to speak of 
the individual as such because it is, after all, cells that behave. 
Suppose, further, that biochemists or physicists should thereupon 
remonstrate with the biologists for speaking of the behavior of cells 
when everyone knows that it is atoms, molecules, electrons, etc., 
that behave. In such a controversy all parties would be right. The 
size of the unit we see depends on the focus of our lenses, which in 
any given case is determined and justified by whether it helps us to 
understand and explain the behavior of the unit in which we are in- 
terested. It seems to me that the group concept is useful in this 
sense. It serves, in fact, the same purpose relative to social phe- 
nomena that the concept of the individual has served in psychology. 
That is, when social units and phenomena are recognized to possess 
the same kind of reality as other phenomena, the same methods that 
have brought results in other sciences will be applied in sociology, 
with corresponding results. In short, all units are the constructs of 
man’s convenience, which is the sole criterion of both their reality 
and their justifiability.** That the behavior of any given unit can be 
shown to be made up of the behavior of constituent units in no way 
invalidates our use of the larger synthesis as a unit if such usage 
serves our purpose. It is therefore just as permissible to speak of 
public opinion as of individual opinion and as permissible to speak 
of the thinking, feeling, and acting of a group as it is to attribute 
those phenomena to individuals. In both cases, these words merely 
indicate a deliberative technique through which the unit referred to 
achieves a tentative adjustment. 


* For a discussion of the philosophical aspects of this subject see citations in pre- 
ceding footnote. Acceptance of this position does not, of course, mean that individual- 
istic approaches to sociological problems are invalid or useless. Methodologically, both 
methods are equally defensible, and the approach in a given case must be determined 
entirely by the nature of the problem and the purpose and convenience of the investi- 
gator. Cf. Sorokin, op. cit., pp. 457-59. 
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APPLICATIONS OF A BEHAVIORISTIC DEFINITION OF PUBLIC OPINION 


With the foregoing definition before us, let us see how this ap- 
proach affects the major points of controversy as to the nature and 
meaning of public opinion. Among the questions that have arisen 
and that have received long and controversial discussions are such 
as the following: 

1. The unanimity of public opinion.—Is it necessary for public 
opinion to be unanimous? Is it synonymous with majority opinion? 
How small a minority opinion may be public opinion? 

Under our definition these questions may as well be asked regard- 
ing individual opinion. If an opinion is the preponderance of posi- 
tive reactions to a situation, the degree to which stimuli are present 
motivating the organism in another direction is essentially the ques- 
tion as to how unanimous an individual opinion is. Such conflicts in 
personal adjustments are usually present. The experience of being 
torn between two opposing choices or points of view is not uncom- 
mon. For example, we are sometimes very much in doubt as to 
which of two articles to buy, and although we finally make a choice 
we sometimes continue to debate whether we should not have select- 
ed the other article. While the degree of intensity of the conflict 
varies greatly, it is usually present in all cases of opinion formation. 
That is, to say, our individual opinions are not “unanimous.” In 
fact, it is this element of doubt which distinguishes opinion from 
belief, conviction, etc. Likewise, we should call the attitudes held 
unanimously by a group by some such term as belief, conviction, or 
mores.” 

What happens finally in a given situation is that practical neces- 
sity compels us to “choose” or “make up” our minds, i.e., make an 
adjustment. For all practical purposes this adjustment stands as 
our opinion, no matter how much in doubt we may have been. 
Lowell has answered this question regarding public opinion by say- 
ing that “a majority is not enough, and unanimity is not required, 
but the opinion must be such that while the minority may not share 
it, they feel bound by conviction not by fear, to accept it.”** Later 


* Cf. Park and Burgess, An Introduction to the Science of Sociology (1924), p. 832. 


* A. L. Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Government (1921), p. 15. The at- 
tempted distinction between “conviction” and “fear” as the motive for an adjustment 
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the same author insists that in order that there may be a “real public 
opinion on any subject, not involving a simple question of harmony 
or contradiction, the bulk of the people must be in a position to de- 
termine of their own knowledge, or by weighing the evidence, a sub- 
stantial part of the facts technically required for rational deci- 
sion.””** While Lowell here and elsewhere disclaims both unanimous 
and majority agreement as necessary for public opinion, the condi- 
tions he lays down imply majority agreement. From the behavior- 
istic viewpoint the question of unanimity or majority consent is of 
no immediate importance in defining public opinion. The significant 
thing is the adjustment which is made. If the public for any reason 
acquiesces in the opinion which finds concrete expression in prac- 
tical adjustments (verbal or other) , the adjustment must be regard- 
ed as that public’s decision regardless of whether a majority en- 
gaged in “weighing the evidence,” or took part in voting.” 

From the scientific standpoint we have no choice but to define 
public opinion as that opinion, though it be but the opinion of a 
single individual, in which the public in question finds itself for any 
reason constrained to acquiesce. The reasons for, or the degree of, 
its acquiescence are important data from other points of view—in 
further describing the opinion, predicting its permanency, etc.*°— 


is a very dubious undertaking, inasmuch as fear (of social disapproval) may very 
easily be the determining factor in conviction. Conviction itself cannot be regarded as 
anything more than a more firmly held opinion, i.e., a more permanent and “unani- 
mous” adjustment. 

* Ibid., p. 24. 

* Confusion and argument on this subject is usually the result of a loose definition 
of the term “public,” especially that by which it is taken to mean all people within a 
particular political jurisdiction. See below, pp. 400-401. 

* There is considerable misunderstanding of the behavioristic point of view in this 
connection. Thus Professor Hornell Hart (American Journal of Sociology, XXXV 
[January, 1930], 597-98), criticizes the alleged views of the writer and others (espe- 
cially Read Bain) for our position regarding attitudes, wishes, desires, etc. The whole 
controversy turns on the question as to whether we shall define science in terms of 
subject matter or in terms of method and, in the latter case, what degree of objectivity 
and verifiability we shall require before we admit observations to the category of sci- 
ence. Objectivity of concepts which become the data of science I have defined (So- 
cial Research, p. 71) in terms of their capacity to evoke similarity of responses from 
all qualified observers. Now I regard it as not only permissible but highly desirable 
that science should probe into the most remote internal mechanisms determining the 
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but they do not affect the necessity of defining as public opinion that 
opinion which becomes the basis of the practical deliberative ad- 
justments of the public. This is exactly how we treat the matter in 
the case of individual opinion. The deliberative adjustment which is 
finally made for the organism as a whole we properly call the indi- 
vidual’s opinion, regardless of the conditions which gave rise to it, or 
the degree to which the individual was divided “in his own mind.” 
2. Vagueness in definition of the term “public.”—Another source 
of difficulty in the definition of public opinion has been the varied 
and confused usage of the term “public.” Sociologists have been 
guilty of using more or less interchangeably ten or more terms (see 
next paragraph) to designate social groups of various kinds, with 
resulting confusion. Perhaps the principal reason for this confusion 
has been the failure to recognize that, since the essence of a social 
group is interaction among its members, all social groupings are 
fundamentally sociological (or, from the individualistic standpoint, 
psychological), and must be defined on this basis. Now sociological 
and psychological processes usually center around some very objec- 
tive and physically tangible core. Because of the convenience of 
thinking and talking about these processes in terms of their material 
locus, we fall into the error of mistaking the latter for the former. 
The result has been endless confusion in attempting to define social 
categories in static and morphological instead of functional terms. 
All social groups are sociologically and psychologically similar in 
that they involve (a) a number of individuals, and (5) interaction 
between the members (the mark of a social group as distinguished 
from a mere aggregate). But for convenience in discussion, we see 
fit to classify these groups in various ways on the basis of some eas- 
ily recognized, even if superficial, characteristics which distinguish 


more overt behavior of all phenomena. But before we can consider observations of 
these mechanisms as scientific data, we must develop sufficiently standardized sym- 
bolic response mechanisms so as to approach that degree of similarity and verifiability 
of observation on which we insist in the physical sciences. When such tools of ob- 
servation have been developed, the behaviorist will be as interested as anyone in the 
full exploitation of the data of wishes, desires, and what men “think in their hearts.” 
We are merely insisting that until these phenomena become amenable to the type of 
observation and verification recognized as scientific we cannot employ these hy- 
potheses as scientific explanations. 
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one group from another. The basis of this classification, as in all 
classifications, will be our immediate interest or purpose. If we are 
interested in the geographical aspect of a social grouping, we call it 
by such names as neighborhood, community, state, or nation. If our 
interest is chiefly in the degree of formal organization present in a 
group, we use such terms as crowd, mob, or assembly. If we are in- 
terested in classifying social groups on the basis of common beliefs, 
opinions, principles, creeds, or dogmas, we use such terms as sect, 
party, or public. 

We have defined public opinion above as the tentative delibera- 
tive adjustment of a public to a situation. Now a public has been 
variously defined and distinguished from other groups on the basis 
of physical, political, and psychological criteria. Thus Tarde, in at- 
tempting to distinguish between “crowd” and “public,” limits the 
former to a group of such size that it can be reached by the human 
voice and calls the public the result of contagion without contact— 
a “purely mental collectivity.’”’* The difficulties of this distinction 
under modern conditions of communication, radio, television, etc., 
are apparent. Perhaps most discussion of the subject implicitly as- 
sumes the identity of the public with political units. Thus the peo- 
ple of a city, and especially the citizens, are assumed to constitute 
the public with reference to all questions affecting the city. State 
and national publics are similarly defined. It has remained for the 
sociologists to emphasize the spontaneous and informal, but delib- 
erative characteristics of the public as compared with associations, 
assemblies, and organizations on the one hand, and crowds and 
mobs on the other. The essential basis for defining a public is a com- 
mon interest of some sort. The evidence of such common interest 
must lie in common behavior of some kind. The behavior by which 
membership in one public or another is known is frequently merely 
verbal, but may include all forms of behavior. In short, we must 
define a public as any group “which thinks or acts as if it thought 
the same on closely similar or complementary things.””* This is vir- 

* G. Tarde, L’opinion et la Foule (Paris, 1910), p. 2. “. . . . une collectivité pure- 
ment spirituelle, comme une dissémination d’individus physiquement séparés et dont 
la cohésion est toute mentalle.” 


1. L. Bernard, Social Psychology (1926), p. 84. See also F. H. Allport, Social 
Psychology, p. 308. “Psychologically speaking, ‘the public’ means to an individual an 
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tually stating again our definition of public opinion. Public opinion 
is the tentative deliberative adjustment of a public to any situation. 
Any group which makes such an adjustment may be called a public 
with reference to the question on which it acts—actively or by ac- 
quiescence. It follows, of course, that a person may belong to as 
many publics as hehas interests, and that a public may or may not 
coincide with physical, geographical, or political units. 

3. Sudden changes in public opinions.—Closely related to the 
question of the unanimity of public opinion are the sudden changes 
to which it is alleged to be subject. Much data could be submitted 
to show an apparent fickleness of public opinion. It has been point- 
ed out that leaders and programs which at one time appear to have 
almost unanimous and enthusiastic support may in a period of a few 
brief months be rejected and scorned. A program overwhelmingly 
indorsed at one election may be just as emphatically rejected at the 
next. Such instances, familiar to everyone, appear to be a contradic- 
tion of the doctrine of cultural inertia and the slowness of social 
change. 

A more careful analysis of the cases of ostensibly sudden changes 
in public opinion leads to the conclusion that such changes are fre- 
quently more apparent than real. Many of the cases of apparently 
sudden changes are illusions resulting from (1) our confused and 
incorrect definition of the term “public” and consequently of public 
opinion; and (2) our crude and unreliable methods of measuring 
and determiuing public opinion. The first difficulty was discussed 
in the preceding section. If, for example, the farmers through gen- 
eral participation in one election adopt an agricultural program, and 
at the next election fail to participate on account of overconfidence 
or on account of a snowstorm, with the result that the same program 
is overwhelmingly defeated, this will be heralded as a sudden change 
in public opinion. Yet public opinion may be exactly as it was at the 
first election. The fact is that we have here two publics, one for, the 
other against, the farmers’ program.”® They vote in unequal pro- 
portions at successive elections. By the same process a man may be 


imagined crowd in which (as he believes) certain opinions, feelings and overt reac- 
tions are universal.” 


* See pp. 400-401. 
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recalled from office for high crimes and misdemeanors in one year 
and in the next year may be triumphantly elected to the same or a 
higher office ostensibly by the same electorate.*° While such a case 
may, of course, represent a real change of opinion in the community, 
it does not necessarily indicate any change whatever in attitude. 
Frequently, the apparently sudden change in public opinion is an 
illusion flowing from the fact that different publics in the electorate 
participated to a different degree at different elections. 

A further difficulty in the explanation of apparently sudden 
changes in public opinion is the lack of any objective methods of 
measuring the intensity with which an opinion is held.** Under our 
definition and a strictly behavioristic approach, in the absence of 
any other qualifying data, we must regard purely formal and habit- 
ual behavior as our index to opinion. Millions of people attending 
certain churches and rendering lip-service to certain doctrines over 
a period of many years would appear to justify the assumption of a 
rather settled opinion on these matters. Nevertheless members of 
such a group may suddenly abandon their affiliation in large num- 
bers and take positions of advanced skepticism. In such cases the 
process of disintegration of their old beliefs may have been a very 
slow process. But, to the extent that it has been secret, the change 


* E.g., the case of Senator Lynn Frazier of North Dakota. He was elected gov- 
ernor in 1920, recalled in 1921, and elected to the United States Senate in 1922. 


** See S. A. Rice, “The Political Vote as a Frequency Distribution,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, March, 1924, pp. 70-75. Also the same author’s 
Quantitative Methods in Politics (1928), chap. vi. Rice’s contributions indicate the 
difficulty of interpreting the vote as an index of opinion because elections call for a 
“yes” or “no” decision on alternatives on neither of which the voter has very emphatic 
views. Election issues tend to be drawn as near as possible to the central massing of 
opinion in order to attract the large groups of moderates who are “on the fence.” The 
people with emphatic or extreme views will vote for the side which seems closer to 
their view. But the intensity with which an opinion is held is obviously of great im- 
portance in determining the ease with which it can be shifted. Since the issue is drawn 
as finely as possible between the two large opposing moderate groups, the result is ob- 
viously easily shifted from one side to the other by (a) a very slight change in issues, 
or (b) by a slight increase in the vigor of the campaign of the opposite side or other 
factors affecting the participation in the election. The result may appear as a sudden 
change in opinion, although the views of each public remains practically the same as 
it was when the other party won the election. (On the probable effects of campaigns 
on opinion, see Rice, ibid., chap. xviii. Also G. A. Lundberg, “Campaign Expenditures 
and Election Results,” Social Forces, VI (March, 1928), 452-57.) 
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seems sudden. The behaviorist is, of course, as interested as anyone 
in devising methods whereby the mechanisms behind the more for- 
mal and overt behavior can be observed scientifically.** 

While many cases of alleged sudden changes in public opinion are 
thus to be attributed to our inadequate methods of determining 
group opinion, it cannot be denied, of course, that if we include the 
less rational and less deliberate group adjustments, sudden changes 
are both real and pronounced. The fickleness of the mob, for exam- 
ple, can be rather well substantiated. To the extent that public 
opinion approaches the mob level in spontaneity, emotionalism, and 
shallowness, sudden changes are likely.** Opinions lightly held 
either through indifference, lack of contact with relevant facts, or 
lack of deliberation regarding them, are, of course, correspondingly 
easy to change. Many of the so-called sudden changes in public 
opinion are really mob reactions following the swing of the pendu- 
lum.** A program initiated and carried thrcugh with much enthu- 
siasm is very likely to be carried too far, with the inevitable reac- 
tion. The swingback is likely to be sudden and violent in proportion 
to the emotionalism and lack of deliberation which characterized 
the original movement. Such changes, however, must be regarded as 
manifestations of mob-mindedness rather than of public opinion as 
we have defined it in this paper.**° Of course it must be conceded 
that most so-called public opinion is really a mob phenomenon. The 
great masses can have very few rational opinions for they have 
neither the necessary access to the facts nor the willingness or abili- 
ty to interpret them. 

Finally, it should be recognized that opinion is always relative to 
definite situations, and that therefore what appears to be inconsist- 
ent or erratic public opinion on a subject is frequently merely reac- 

*L. J. Carr (op. cit., pp. 26-27), gives an excellent summary of the types of prob- 


lems the investigation of which would furnish data as to the intensity or casualness of 
opinion. 

** Behavior characterized as “emotional” and “fickle” is, of course, to be explained 
in terms of balanced opposing action patterns each of which is about equally ready to 
respond to a given situation. Mob-mindedness, therefore, is fundamentally a condi- 
tion of badly integrated or unstably organized action patterns. 

“Cf. E. H. Paget, “Sudden Changes in Group Opinion,” Social Forces (March, 
1929), 438-44. This article is a good survey of the whole question of sudden changes. 

* Supra, pp. 400-401. 
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tions to different situations. If a political party or other public de- 
clares itself vigorously in favor of improving the condition of the 
farmer during the campaign and after election ignores the practical 
measures of agricultural relief, it does not necessarily prove either 
that the announced platform was not the “true” opinion of the 
group at the time of the campaign, or that their opinion has under- 
gone a change in the meantime. The two situations are different 
both as regards the ends to be achieved and the means whereby they 
are to be attained. In the first case, the principal end is to capture 
the farmers’ votes and the means are verbal promises. After the 
election the practical program involves many considerations not 
present in the first situation. The opinion has changed because the 
situation has changed. 

4. The “superiority” of public opinion.—A fourth aspect which 
has received attention in the literature of public opinion is the ques- 
tion as to whether public opinion is “superior’’ to individual opinion. 
The problem is, of course, a survival of dualistic social thought 
which sets up the individual and the public as mutually exclusive 
entities. Thus, McDougall says: “It [public opinion] has in any 
healthy nation far higher standards of right and justice and toler- 
ance than the majority of individuals could form or maintain; that 
is to say, it is in these respects far superior to an opinion which 
would be the resultant or algebraic sum of the opinions of all the 
living individuals.”** This is true, according to Professor McDou- 
gall, because “leading personalities” tend to dominate public opin- 
ion. Cooley comes to the same conclusion and is somewhat clearer 
in his terminology. “A little common sense and observation,” he 
says, “will show that the expression of a group is nearly always su- 
perior for the purpose in hand to the average capacity of its mem- 
bers. I do not mean morally superior, but simply more effective in 
the direction determined by the prevalent feeling. .... If a 
group does not function through its most competent instruments, it 
is simply because of imperfect organization.’’*’ This is necessarily 
so, since, if “the purpose at hand” is itself defined by the group, the 
“most competent instrument” will be that which, in the group’s 
opinion, best fits the purpose so defined. Of course, the organic view 


* William McDougall, The Group Mind (1921), p. 264. 
** Social Organization, pp. 124-25. 
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of public opinion which we have taken in the present chapter ren- 
ders this problem as obsolete as would be the question as to whether 
the adjustment which an individual finally makes in a given situa- 
tion is superior to any or all other adjustments which he may have 
felt more or less strongly motivated to make. 


CONCLUSION 


That the behavioristic approach in psychology has served as a 
most powerful impetus to the development of that science would 
probably be admitted even by the most vigorous opponents of the 
more radical behaviorists. In fact, if one compares present psycho- 
logical controversy with that of twenty-five years ago it appears 
that present disagreements are really controversies between differ- 
ent varieties of behaviorists. The old position has been practically 
abandoned. 

It is my belief that sociology is now undergoing a similar revolu- 
tion. This involves a realistic attitude toward the group concept, 
which has already been assumed by the cultural sociologists and 
others. It is fundamentally an organismic-functional approach. But 
the bad repute of some of the organismic theories of the last genera- 
_ tion are operating as a taboo on the full acceptance of the logical im- 
plications of the organismic position. Organism is conceived as a 
structural and morphological entity applicable only to individuals. 
The result is some incongruities in trying to hold on to individual- 
istic concepts and definitions after having gone over to a collectiv- 
istic position. Vague and unworkable definitions of such concepts 
as public opinion are the result. 

There is no need to insist that society is an organism either for 
analogical or other purposes, especially as long as the word has in 
popular usage such a profound biological significance. But the be- 
havioristic approach has definite organismic implications, and there 
is no need to become frightened out of this approach by these impli- 
cations. To speak of the study of the behavior of groups definitely 
implies that degree of integration and relationship among parts of a 
unit which are by definition characteristic of organisms. In this 
sense the concept is as useful in sociology as in biology or psy- 
chology. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS—AN INSTITUTION 
IN THE MAKING 


AN EXAMPLE OF SOCIAL INVENTION AND 
SOCIAL ENGINEERING 


F. STUART CHAPIN 
Social Science Abstracts 


ABSTRACT 


This article describes a sequence of the factors that led up to the establishment of 
an international co-operative effort in which more than 1,800 scholars participate. It 
analyzes the process of organizing a scientific journal which publishes 15,000 abstracts 
a year, based upon the systematic examination of about 400,000 articles contained in 
4,000 serials which are printed in thirty-six languages. Social Science Abstracts origi- 
nated in the need of keeping informed on the important contributions to the social sci- 
ences contained in the ever increasing volume of periodicals and serials in the litera- 
ture of many countries. Contacts with European scholars were made in the summer 
of 1928; the collaboration of American scholars was secured; and the first issue of the 
journal was distributed in March, 1929. By December a complete volume containing 
11,093 abstracts had been published. Volume II for the year 1930 will contain over 
15,000 abstracts. Accuracy and system are essential. The office editors handle 400,000 
articles a year selecting the articles to be abstracted. To prevent duplication, the title 
of every article is cleared against a central file before mailing to an abstractor. About 
18,000 titles were mailed out during 1929. In a few cases (600) responsibility for an 
entire journal is assigned to one or more scholars. Six office editors, as well as 1,800 
abstractors are employed on this task. Selection, checking, assignment, follow-up, re- 
cording, editing, proof reading, and correspondence as well as financial management, 
bookkeeping and circulation, take the full time of twenty persons on the central edi- 
torial staff. The abstract office is a center of a network of co-operative effort reaching 
out to forty-five nations of the world and now (1930) embracing the collaboration of 
1,800 specialists in thirty-six languages. How is it possible to integrate the work of 
critical specialists? Social Science Abstracts does this by printing the results of re- 
search in one specialty in close juxtaposition and in organic relationship with the re- 
sults of other specialties. Thus the evils of compartmentalism are avoided. The spe- 
cialist may now read on the borderline of his subject ; he may delve into the literature 
of allied subjects and discover critical cross-lights on his own narrow interest. Scholars 
of different nations and with different cultural heritages may pool the results of their 
individual research in a common medium of international range and scope. These 
larger functions, first dimly seen at the beginning, now emerge out of the detail of 
such practical and concrete services as time saving, the avoidance of duplication of 
effort, and the making accessible of materials, and so encourage us to believe that the 
abstract service will increasingly perform a valuable educational service. 


INTRODUCTION 
During the twenty-six years that elapsed between 1899 and 1925 
the increase in circulation in millions of copies per issue of month- 
lies and quarterlies was 174 per cent. In 1927, the Wilson Union 
List of Serials showed that the libraries in the United States and 
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Canada contained in all branches of periodical literature the tre- 
mendous total of 75,000 serials. 

Owing to the great complexity of modern society and the vast 
amount of material which must be examined before a generalization 
is valid, it has become necessary to organize research by setting up 
co-operative groups of scholars. Illustrations are the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, the Harvard Committee on Economic 
Research, various bureaus of research in government, the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

Abstracting services in the physical sciences, such as Chemical 
Abstracts, Botanical Abstracts, and Science Abstracts served as pat- 
terns of what might be done in the social sciences. A factor in the es- 
tablishment of Social Science Abstracts was the existence of limited 
abstract services in the American Journal of Sociology since 1896, 
and in the American Economic Review since 1911. A second fac- 
tor was the existence since 1919 of a Committee on Social Abstracts 
of the American Sociological Society. The personnel of the Commit- 
tee consisted of Robert E. Park, U. G. Weatherly, and F. Stuart 
Chapin, chairman. The annual reports of this Committee are printed 
in the Publications of the American Sociological Society. A third fac- 
tor was the establishment in 1923 of a Sub-Committee on Bibliog- 
raphy in the Economic Sciences by the Committee on Science and 
Bibliography of the Committee on International Intellectual Co- 
operation of the League of Nations. A fourth factor in the creation 
of a comprehensive abstracting service in the social sciences was 
the active interest of the officials of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial in promoting scientific research in the social sciences and 
the study of the problems of social relations. 


INTEGRATION 


As early as 1923 official representatives of the American Political 
Science Association, the American Economic Association, and the 
American Sociological Society had started formal and regular meet- 
ings in anticipation of the more formal and corporate organization 
of the Social Science Research Council in 1925. One of the first 
standing committees of this unincorporated representative group 
which preceded the present Social Science Research Council was a 
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Committee on Social Science Abstracts, consisting of Professor Wil- 
liam Anderson, of the University of Minnesota; Professor Davis R. 
Dewey, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Professor 
Walter F. Wilcox, of Cornell University; and Professor F. Stuart 
Chapin, of the University of Minnesota as chairman. 

In the spring of 1927 the actual work of preparation for a pos- 
sible abstracting service in the social sciences began. A conference 
was held at Cleveland to which were invited the editors of several 
of the scholarly journals in the field of the social sciences. Prepara- 
tions were then made for a thorough-going report on the problem to 
be delivered at the Hanover Conference of the Social Science Re- 
search Council in August, 1927. The committee turned in a rather 
detailed report recommending the establishment of a journal of ab- 
stracts in the social sciences. The Council approved the report at 
the Hanover Conference and in the fall of 1927 the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial agreed to subsidize the plan for a period of 
ten years. The original proposal of the committee had to do with an 
abstract service covering the fields of economics, political science, 
sociology, and statistics. This scope was broadened by action of the 
Council at the Hanover Conference to include the fields of cultural 
anthropology, human geography, and history. 


BUILDING THE STRUCTURE OF THE INSTITUTION 


The Committee on Social Science Abstracts was reconstituted 
early in 1928 in order to make available the experience of the editors 
in the different fields of the social sciences. The committee then 
consisted of Isaiah Bowman, geographer; Davis R. Dewey, econo- 
mist; Ellsworth Faris, sociologist; Carlton J. H. Hayes, historian; 
Frederic A. Ogg, political scientist; Frank A. Ross, statistician; 
Clark Wissler, anthropologist; and F. Stuart Chapin as chairman. 
This committee held two sessions in the spring of 1928. Isaiah Bow- 
man was made chairman of the enlarged Committee on Organiza- 
tion. F. Stuart Chapin was selected as editor-in-chief and authorized 
to visit the leading research institutes in the social sciences of the 
capitals of Europe during the summer of 1928, and to represent So- 
cial Science Abstracts officially at meetings of the Sub-Committee 
in International Economic Bibliography of the League of Nations 
at Geneva. 
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Prior to this visit to Europe a partial editorial staff was selected 
to begin work in June, 1928. It consisted of Robert M. Woodbury 
(economics), associate editor; Laverne Burchfield (political sci- 
ence), assistant editor; H. C. Engelbrecht (history), assistant edi- 
tor; and H. R. Hosea (sociology), assistant editor. The early work 
in geography was done by Elizabeth T. Platt. In December, 1928, 
Virginia Dewey (geography and anthropology) joined the staff as 
assistant editor. During the spring of 1929, Walther I. Brandt (his- 
tory ), associate editor; and Mildred Palmer (political science), as- 
sistant editor, joined the staff for a period of six months to help the 
organization over the peak load of its first year’s effort. 


TRANSFERS OF GENERAL PROCEDURES 

As early as December, 1927, the hazards of the problem of clas- 
sification were well recognized and it was then proposed that the 
secretaries of the several national learned societies be requested to 
appoint for each society at the time of its annual meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1927, a committee of scholars charged with the responsibilities 
first, of drawing up for their field the framework of a practical 
scheme of classification of its subject matter, and second, to advise 
with the organizing Committee on Social Science Abstracts in the 
selection of editors and scholarly collaborators. Seven committees 
were accordingly appointed in the winter 1927-28, one in each of 
the following fields: anthropology, economics, geography, history, 
political science, sociology, and statistics. It was suggested that the 
several efforts at classification avoid logical and systematic formu- 
lations and concentrate on the preparation of plans of classification 
which represented practical experience in research in certain specific 
problems. The result was that controversies that would have been 
ruinous to the enterprise at this stage were avoided. Plans of clas- 
sification were turned in by each committee of specialists to the gen- 
eral Committee on Organization, and this committee in its meetings 
of the spring of 1928 succeeded in integrating the seven schemes 
into one synthetic plan which, although it was obliged to present a 
compromise on many points, did nevertheless provide for such 
basic categories as the chronological, the functional, and the geo- 
graphic. The scheme of classification went through four drafts and 
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is still in operation as a basis for the classification of materials 
printed in Social Science Abstracts. 

It was chiefly by and through the advice of the seven advisory 
committees that the co-operation of 160 volunteer consulting editors 
was obtained. 

Another transfer of policy from the experience of other abstract 
services of an international character was that of seeking to obtain 
the co-operation of foreign scholars by making individual contacts 
rather than by semi-political connections through formal national 
committees in each nation. This policy succeeded in enlisting the 
assistance of many of the leaders of thought and research in other 
parts of the world and avoided committing the new enterprise to any 
particular national school of thought. Perhaps one indication of 
the wisdom of this procedure is the fact that Social Science Ab- 
stracts has subscriptions from forty-five European nations, and col- 
laborators in all parts of the civilized world. 


TRANSFERS OF SPECIAL TECHNIQUES 


Building the structure of Social Science Abstracts required also 
the transfer of especially devised techniques whenever these had 
been perfected. How could a list of periodicals be obtained was one 
question of very particular importance. Here we found the Wilson 
Union List of Serials invaluable and this storehouse of information 
has been continuously drawn on since. It was supplemented by spe- 
cial lists obtained from the Ost-Europa Institut of the University 
of Breslau (900 titles), from the Institute of Economics and His- 
tory of Copenhagen (174 titles), from the Anthropological Museum 
at Leningrad (100 titles), from the Institute of Economics at Kiel 
(1,500 titles), 2s well as from the kind co-operation of individual 
scholars in Europe, in the Far East, and in South America. 

At the outset it was necessary to obtain some uniformity in the 
content and quality of the abstracts to be prepared. The experience 
of Biological Abstracts and Chemical Abstracts suggested the prep- 
aration of the Guide for Abstractors which embodies the contribu- 
tions of each member of the editorial staff during the summer and 
early fall of 1928. 

What is the best procedure in assigning articles to be abstracted? 
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Two alternatives appeared to be practicable. One was for the edi- 
tors to select the titles of articles to be abstracted and then send the 
citations to scholars to make abstracts. The other was to assign re- 
sponsibility for both the selection of the articles and the abstracting 
of them to one scholar by asking him to examine systematically all 
numbers of one or more specialized journals. Both methods were 
adopted. After two years of operation we now have over 800 jour- 
nals assigned to scholars, and the editorial staff itself examines titles 
in some 3,200 journals. 

The assumption upon which Social Science Abstracts is based is 
this: If a considerable number of specialists will agree to send toa 
central office on request abstracts of the important articles that they 
would read in following the regular course of their special interests, 
it would then be possible to pool the results with a minimum of effort 
and expense and publish them in a common medium to the mutual 
advantage of all. This assumption seems justified by the fact that 
even before any issue was published (No. 1 of Vol. I bearing the im- 
print of March, 1929, was published on February 20, 1929) there 
had accumulated in the editorial offices over 3,000 abstracts. Fur- 
thermore, by the spring of 1930 more than 1,500 scholars, were co- 
operating in the preparation of abstracts. 

Another question was “What is the best typography and format 
for an abstract journal?” The thorough study of the problem made 
by the editors of Biological Abstracts, and especially by Dr. J. R. 
Schramm, editor of Biological Abstra-ts, decided the committee 
to use the same size page as Biological Abstracts. The two-column 
page printed in eight-point type was the result of psychological ex- 
periments on fatigue and eye strain in reading and represented the 
optimum length of line of 7% centimeters. A special grade of light 
paper based on U. S. Bureau of Standards tests was likewise se- 
lected. The valuable experience of Biological Abstracts was drawn 
on in the preparation of very detailed specifications furnished to 
prospective bidders. In the course of the spring and summer of 1928 
bids on these specifications were obtained from thirteen firms lo- 
cated in different parts of the United States. The two lowest bids 
presented estimates $7,000 below the maximum for a yearly print- 
ing contract. The George Banta Publishing Company, of Menasha, 
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Wisconsin, was given the contract chiefly because of the experience 
of this firm in the publication of periodicals, one of which was a 
great abstracting service. 

Social Science Abstracts thus became more than an editorial or- 
ganization, it became a publishing enterprise. Toward the end of 
1928, Social Science Abstracts was incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York. The personnel of the Committee on Organ- 
ization became the unsalaried personnel of the Board of Directors 
of the corporation: Isaiah Bowman, president and chairman of the 
Board; Carlton J. H. Hayes, vice-president; Frank A. Ross, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Davis R. Dewey, Ellsworth Faris, Frederick 
A. Ogg, and Clark Wissler, members of the Board. 

As the execution of the business activities of the corporation fell 
upon the full time members of the editorial staff, it was necessary to 
set up a division of labor. H. R. Hosea was made business manager 
in addition to his sociology editorial responsibilities. He assumed 
charge of bookkeeping, accounting, subscriptions, and circulation 
records. H. C. Engelbrecht in addition to his history editorial duties 
was made advertising manager and was made responsible for the 
organization of the promotion work. 


HOW THE ORGANIZATION OPERATES 


The growth of the enterprise has been phenomenal. The chart 
and figures indicate the rapidity of growth in the different activities 
of the institution and illustrate the mass of detail which required 
study and organization. 

The six departmental editors addressed their attention to the so- 
lution of the pressing problems within their respective fields, and the 
editor-in-chief devoted most of his time to a study of the major 
trends of activity in the field which the abstracts attempted to cover. 
In January, 1929, the editor made a job analysis of all the activities 
in the different divisions of the organization, and after a careful 
study certain fundamental processes of production began to stand 
out clearly as the deeper currents of activity. Perhaps the simplest 
way therefore to explain these processes is to call attention to the 
chart which is a photographic reproduction of the original wall 
chart. 
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The number of periodicals and serials obtained from various 
sources gradually increased until a total of 3,000 serials was drawn 
on for the contents of the first volume. The number of these serial 
publications by subject is shown in Table I of the chart. 

The following criteria of selection were formulated early in the 
fall of 1928 and embodied in the Guide for Abstractors: 


CRITERIA OF SELECTION 


The test of published materials to be abstracted is in general the criterion of 
new information, in the sense of important factual studies and contributions to 
theory and opinion, in the fields of the social sciences. Interpretation of this 
statement depends somewhat upon the peculiar characteristics of a particular 
field. Nevertheless, it is important to seek a systematic (if not wholly objective) 
basis for selection which will be common to several fields. With this purpose in 
mind the following criteria are suggested as a general guide to abstractors: 


INCLUDE 

1. Newly discovered or assembled information resulting from original re- 
search in gathering new information or from comparative study of known ma- 
terials. 

2. New interpretations of known materials. 

3. New hypotheses or newly stated hypotheses for research and verification. 

4. New techniques and methods of research in the form of variations in old 
methods, additions to old techniques, or combinations of old techniques into 
new. 

5. New criticisms of research procedures or of the results of applying such 
procedures. 

6. New criticism of hypotheses for research. 

7. New criticism of old interpretations of materials. 


EXCLUDE 


1. Summaries of known and accessible materials whether factual, interpre- 
tative, methodological, or critical in nature, such, for example, as textbooks. 

2. Reviews which evaluate and add nothing new. 

3. Speculative and theoretical material not formulated into hypotheses or 
not carefully stated as mere hypotheses. 


Taking 3,000 periodicals in twenty-six languages as the first year 
total requiring examination, it is estimated that 300,000 articles a 
year appear in these serials which require consideration. Twelve 
hundred of these periodicals are accessible in the library of Colum- 
bia University. Every morning two of our editors go to the acces- 
sions department of the library, and before the periodicals are put 
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on the shelves, their contents are examined and titles which meet 
the test of selective criteria are marked for abstracting; 700 addi- 
tional periodicals are covered at intervals in the same manner at the 
other libraries in New York City; 500 periodicals are received in 
the editorial offices and similarly covered; but 600 journals are ex- 
amined by responsible scholars in other parts of the world. These 
collaborators examine the contents and select the titles worthy of 
abstracting. They then make the abstracts and mail them to us. In 
this way 48 Scandinavian periodicals are covered by scholars at the 
Institute of Economics and History at Copenhagen; too Russian 
periodicals are covered by scholars at the Anthropological Museum 
in Leningrad; 12 Scandinavian periodicals are covered at the Mu- 
seum at Goteborg; 24 periodicals in Polish are covered by scholars 
of the Sociological Institute of the University at Poznan; 60 period- 
icals are covered by scholars at the University of Geneva and the 
International Labor Office. A national committee of Chinese schol- 
ars is preparing abstracts of Chinese materials and a national com- 
mittee of Japanese scholars is doing the same for Japanese period- 
icals. In addition to these contacts with foreign research institutes 
and organizations a large number of journals are assigned to indi- 
vidual scholars in the United States and other countries. 

So much for the barest mention of the problem of getting access 
to periodicals. Pages could be written on the complications in- 
volved, some of these are extremely interesting, others would only 
be a burden to the reader. 

The problem of duplicates has been practically solved by the 
creation of a central record and clearing house, which operates in 
this way: When a title is selected to be abstracted, a stenographer 
types a complete citation on a 3x5 green slip with a pink slip carbon. 
As soon as the day’s selection of titles has been typed in this way 
they are taken to a central periodical file indicated in this chart. In 
this file there are especially designed cards, each one bearing the 
name, address, subject, etc., of one of the 4,000 periodicals now 
regularly examined.’ The typed titles are then cleared on this cen- 


* The central periodical file is set up in five columns. In each column there are 
twenty-three flat steel drawers with a capacity of fifty-five cards, thus the whole file 
has a capacity of 6,825 cards. This bit of office equipment is mentioned because we 
have found it to be a considerable economy of funds in the long run, although the ini- 
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tral file by the simple procedure of noting on each periodical’s card 
the volume, year, issue number, and the number of pages of each 
citation taken. When a duplicate occurs, there is a citation already 
on the card like the new one and it is immediately traced down so 
_that the title is not assigned to two different people. If there is no 
duplicate, the pink and green slips are punched. All punched pairs 
of slips are then distributed to the editorial departments at least 
once daily. The editor in each department then classifies the titles 
so received by the subdivisions of his field. The more general of 
these subdivisions are indicated in the Table of Contents of the 
monthly issues of the Abstracts. The number of titles by depart- 
ments listed during the first year reached a total of 16,839. This is 
less than 6 per cent of the estimated total number of articles ex- 
amined. In other words, the selective processes throw out more 
than 94 per cent of the material at the outset. It will be further noted 
that we have entered on the chart the fact that 1,052 titles were dis- 
carded. This means that even after the initial stringent selection it 
was decided that 1,000 of the titles selected were actually not worth 
abstracting. 

Having obtained the titles, checked them for duplicates, classified 
them by fields and specialty, the next task is that of assigning the 
titles to the abstractor. Here again it is necessary to set up a central 
system whereby abstractors will receive only those titles which fall 
within the field of their special interest, consist of articles written in 
the language that they can read, and are found in the periodicals 
located in the libraries accessible to them. In other words, it is nec- 
essary for every editor, before he makes an assignment of a title, to 
bring together the proper combination of the specialist, the lan- 
guage, and the library. Information about the libraries in which 
certain periodicals are found is obtained from the Wilson Union 
List and similarly recorded. Originally, the editors were obliged to 
do this themselves. The operation has now, however, been so well 
systematized that competent secretaries with language knowledge 
and a knowledge of the subject matter have been made responsible, 


tial investment is high. The reason for the economy is that the flat visible cards can 
be noted rapidly, whereas a vertical card file would require more expenditure of time 
in noting and hence the employment of an additional clerk. 
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department by department, for doing this work. Having found, 
therefore, the proper combination of specialist, language, and li- 
brary, the original green slip upon which the title was typed is 
mailed to the abstractor. The reverse side of the green slip con- 
tains directions to the abstractor. When a first assignment is made, 
the abstractor receives a copy of the Guide for Abstractors. At the 
time the green slip is mailed, the pink slip or carbon duplicate of the 
title goes into the editor’s file as a record of the assignment, proper- 
ly dated. If in the course of two weeks the green slip accompanied 
by the abstract is not received, a follow-up card is sent. During the 
first twelve months of operation 11,732 titles were assigned in this 
way to a group of 1,311 abstractors. 

The 600 journals assigned contributed 1,300 abstracts during the 
first twelve months. Upon receipt in this office, the manuscripts of 
abstracts coming in in this way were provided with a green and pink 
slip record. These slips were then cleared in the central periodical 
file, and clipped back on the manuscript if no duplicates were found. 
During the first year of operation a total of 12,260 abstracts were 
obtained from assigned titles and journal assignments. Inasmuch 
as abstractors are requested to indicate when a title is not worth ab- 
stracting, it becomes necessary to throw out a certain number of 
titles actually assigned and some abstracts when received indicate 
so clearly the inferior content of the original article as to justify ex- 
clusion. In this way 460 abstracts were discarded. This makes a 
total of 1,516 items discarded or about 10 per cent of the total titles 
selected during the first year. 

Abstracts are received written in the language of the original ar- 
ticle. After some experimentation, this method proved to be better 
than that of having our foreign abstractors attempt to prepare ab- 
stracts in English of articles originally written in a variety of lan- 
guages. 

After the abstracts are received, the editing process proceeds at 
the convenience of the editor concerned. His first task is usually to 
classify the abstracts under the proper subtopic in his file. We have 
devised a decimal system of classification which simplifies the proc- 
ess. The same device is used by the editor to indicate the names of 
topics in other fields to which a particular abstract should be cross- 
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referenced. Furthermore, the editor writes down at the time of edit- 
ing the words that will go into the subject index for the content of 
each abstract. The editors are expected to smooth the English of 
the abstracts and to make the statements more concise and brief. 
Index slips are written by the editors at the time the manuscript 
is prepared for publication; are then filed alphabetically, subject 
by subject; and towards the end of the year the various alphabetic 
files of the different departments are consolidated into one large file. 
The monthly make-up of an issue is a process of some interest 
and of considerable practical importance. The printing schedule 
covers in general a period of sixty days. On the twenty-fifth of each 
month allotment of space is made for the issue which will be pub- 
lished on the twenty-fifth of the second month thereafter. The allot- 
ment of space is made by the editor-in-chief and depends upon the 
accumulated reserves of unpublished abstracts in each department, 
the number of abstracts published by each department in preceding 
issues, the number of reserves which would be unpublished provided 
a certain special allotment should be made and the dates of original 
publication of the articles abstracted. Originally it was necessary to 
strive for balancing of the copy, so that at least all the important 
subdivisions of each of the seven fields were represented. As time 
passed, however, material could be published as fast as it was re- 
ceived rather than published in accordance with the principles of a 
balanced copy. When allotment is made and posted department edi- 
tors assemble edited copy to the quantity consistent with the allot- 
ment. The assembly of department copy is completed on the 
fifth of each month. The make-up of departmental copy involves 
the arrangement of the manuscript in the order of subtopics indi- 
cated by the usual table of contents with additional subdivisions as 
material makes those divisions necessary. Interspersed among the 
manuscript copy are the head sheets bearing the code number of 
the worded heading. Inasmuch as the printer has the wording of the 
heads corresponding to the code number this saves time in the 
office. When a department has its copy assembled on the fifth of the 
month, it is then exchanged, i.e., the history editor exchanges his 
copy with the political science editor and each reads the other’s 
copy, etc. In this way certain errors are caught. On the twelfth of 
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each month this exchange reading is completed and all departmental 
copy is turned into the main office for the make-up of the entire 
monthly issue. 

The first step in the make-up of the entire monthly issue is to 
number the manuscript. A numbering machine which repeats the 
number three times is used so that the pink slip and the green slip 
corresponding to each manuscript receive the same number. The 
numbers run consecutively and continue the series of the last pub- 
lished issue of the Abstracts. When this process is completed, the 
green slips are removed from the copy and are arranged alphabet- 
ically, and these become the copy for the authors’ index for this 
issue. 

The next process is the transfer of cross-references to head sheets. 
At this point in the make-up the pink slips still remain attached to 
the corresponding abstract manuscript. It was noted in an earlier 
part of this article that at the time the editor edited the manuscript 
he wrote upon the pink slip the code number of the headings to 
which that particular abstract should be cross-referenced. Conse- 
quently, in this part of the make-up, it is necessary to see that the 
serial number of each manuscript is entered upon the sheet which 
bears the code number of the heading to which the editor had orig- 
inally cross-referenced it. This process sometimes necessitates the 
adding of additional headsheets because of the accumulation of 
cross-references to such headings, although no abstracts are actual- 
ly published under them in this issue. Once the process of trans- 
ferring the cross-references to head sheets is completed, the pink 
slips are removed from the manuscript and returned in serial order 
to the files of each departmental editor. The next step is to number 
all sheets of the manuscript, i.e., each separate sheet, whether it be 
the first or the second page of an abstract manuscript or merely a 
head sheet, receives a number. This serial arrangement provides 
the printer with a quick key to the proper order of the copy, in the 
event an issue becomes disarranged. 

The next process is to assemble the Table of Contents for this 
issue. This is done from the manuscript which is now accurately 
numbered. The final process is checking the running heads which 
must be used at the top of the pages in the issue. With this done, the 
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copy is ready to be mailed to the printer. The whole process of 
make-up takes from three to four days depending upon the size of 
the issue and takes the full time of onc or more persons. 

Copy is mailed to the printer on the fifteenth of each month. Two 
successive galleys are read at the printer’s plant and a page proof 
is sent to the editorial office. The page proof of an issue is ordi- 
narily received about the first of each month and is then distributed 
to the editorial departments. The corrected page proof is mailed 
back to the printer about the fifth of each month. Revised page 
proof is received about the twelfth of each month and mailed back 
about the sixteenth. The processes of preparing copy, make-up, and 
proof reading overlap in any two successive issues. This is one of 
the reasons for the sixty-day printing schedule. 


STAFF TEAMWORK 


The sequence of complex processes just outlined was not worked 
out all at once. The practice of fortnightly meetings of the editorial 
staff was adopted at the outset. The discussions of these meetings 
ranged over the whole gamut of editorial and publication problems. 
No other single factor was more responsible for effective teamwork 
than these conferences. 

We had to create our own terminology to describe our problems 
as we went along. There were complex processes and abstract rela- 
tionships to be defined. When defined, we had to think through, col- 
lectively and individually, the various alternatives to a particular 
solution that would save needless expenditures of effort, time, and 
money. Speaking psychologically, we tried to conduct our trial and 
error attempts on the thought level or the symbolic plane of behavior 
rather than by expensive overt trial and error. The various steps in 
any process, such for example as checking for duplicates, had to be 
isolated, defined, put in their proper sequence and then reduced to 
routine. This was sometimes done by job analysis of a particular 
activity, but more often by extended staff discussion (symbolic sub- 
stitution). To ascertain the extent to which the staff utilized as a 
group the process of symbolic substitution and tried to solve its 
problems in advance, the editor made a study of certain distinguish- 
able types of activity which could be grouped under different head- 
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ings and then counted the number of times each form of activity 
was mentioned (a) on agenda of editorial staff conferences and dis- 
cussions, and (b) in typed memos of directions to staff on procedure 
during the period November, 1928, to December, 1929. The fol- 
lowing are the results: 

1. Organizing the outlines of a procedure, 10 times. 

2. Division of labor in a procedure, 53 times. 

3. Conferences on planning, 5-+-83 times. 

a) for growth and expansion (59 times). 
6) for personnel adjustments (24 times). 

4. Time schedule of procedure, 75 times. 

This count of distinguishable types of group activity indicates 
that organization of collective habit patterns appeared 226 times. 

The following are distinguishable types of activity of a more in- 
dividual sort: 

1. Organizing materials, cards, forms, records, 57 times. 

2. Standardizing the steps of a procedure by which materials are 

handled, 63 times. 

3. Reducing details to routines, 99 times. 

4. Processes of delegating routines, 40 times. 

5. Records and record keeping procedures, 109 times. 

It appears from these items that the organization of individual 
habit patterns into specialized manual skills and dexterities oc- 
curred 368 times. In this connection it should be noted that simple 
statistical records of the variation and growth in production were 
systematically begun and kept week by week from November, 1928, 
to the present. These records proved of considerable value in de- 
scribing abstract relationships for the purpose of control and guid- 
ance. 

Another example of reliance on symbolic substitution is the cri- 
teria of selection described on an earlier page. If it is admitted that 
the understanding and solution of many of our present complex 
problems of human relations rests on the use of social symbols 
(symbols of groups, relations, processes), then it can be said that 
Social Science Abstracts gathers into the space between two covers 
the most logical explanations (in word symbols) of cause and effect 
that appear in the social science literature of the world. The criteria 
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of selection are designed to show which word symbols correspond 
most closely to reality. This is a necessary service to perform inas- 
much as there is a widespread tendency to “juggle” symbols quite 
apart from a check up against the realities represented. Symbols 
are means to the end of understanding realities not present to sense 
perception. In “juggling” symbols, the symbols become the ends 
and not the means. Hence the selective criteria are designed to cull 
the wheat from the chaff and to select for record and distribution 
those word symbols that represent reality or are at least susceptible 
of verification. The selective criteria printed in the Guide were 
critically discussed in editorial staff meetings and tested out in all 
subjects before they were offered to our collaborators as a guide to 
practice. 

The attitudes of the members of the staff were built into such pat- 
terns as anxiety for promptness of publication and pride in the ap- 
pearance of the product. Conflict situations which developed within 
the organization between individual members seemed chiefly to be 
due to the installation of a procedure before sufficient discussion 
and understanding of it. 

The foregoing statements illustrate some of the types of inter- 
action involved in the direct face-to-face contacts of staff members, 
but if we approach the group psychologically from another angle it 
is possible to note an increase in the derivative contacts or second- 
ary contacts of the staff as a group. This is illustrated concretely by 
the rapid growth in the number of abstractors. The first count was 
made on November 5, 1928, and showed 396 abstractors. On De- 
cember 31, 1920, the total was 1,485. Aside from individual deriva- 
tive contacts of this sort, formal and active contacts were estab- 
lished with research institutions, university departments, museums, 
government departments, and national committees in Sweden, Den- 
mark, Russia, Switzerland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Italy, China, 
and Japan. 


THE LARGER FUNCTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 
Science has progressed by virtue of the principle of specialization, 

but this trend had led to divergencies of such a marked nature that 

compartmentalism has developed to a positively vicious degree. 
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The question is how can the whole mass be drawn together? By 
what means will it be possible to integrate the work of critical spe- 
cialists? Social Science Abstracts, in common with other great ab- 
stracting services, does this by printing the results of research in one 
specialty in close juxtaposition and in organic relationship with the 
results of other specialties. Thus there is no offense given to the 
sensibilities and habits of thought of the specialist and yet the evils 
of compartmentalism are avoided. For the specialist may now read 
on the borderline of his subject and pick up new leads. He may 
delve into the literature of allied subjects and discover critical cross- 
lights on his own narrow interest. The synthetic type of mind can 
draw together from the broad record those elements that may in- 
tegrate into a new and significant unity. Scholars of different na- 
tions and with different cultural heritages may pool the results of 
their individual research in a common medium of international 
range and scope. 

These larger functions, first dimly seen at the beginning, now 
emerge out of the detail of such practical and concrete services as 
time saving, the avoidance of duplication of effort, and the making 
accessible of materials; and so encourage us to believe that the ab- 
stract service will increasingly perform a valuable educational serv- 
ice. One assurance of this hope is the fact that with the present 
form and size of abstracts, the journal is a readable journal. Many 
of our subscribers say that they spend profitable evenings reading 
along the borders of their specialties, for they find the abstracts 
as now written are interesting and amply reward time spent in 
browsing. 
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SOME FACTORS AFFECTING THE SIZE OF RURAL 
GROUPS IN VIRGINIA 


C. HORACE HAMILTON 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 


ABSTRACT 


The size of organized rural groups (i.e., the number of members or participants 
per group) determines to a large extent their efficiency; it is an index of social con- 
tact and interaction; and it may be used as one factor in an objective definition and 
measurement of rurality (social contact). In this article, we have partially analyzed 
the following factors which affect the size of rural organized groups in Virginia: rural 
population density, membership-population ratio, distribution of group meeting 
places, social and racial stratification, type of roads, transportation facilities, associa- 
tional attitudes or habits, urbanization and depopulation, leadership, and certain 
unique factors in the life history of the community. The conclusions reached are: (1) 
There are many important factors, other than rural population density, which deter- 
mine the size of rural organized groups; (2) the intelligent control of rural community 
development (e.g., the redistribution of schools and churches) should be based on an 
objective analysis of all the factors determining the size of rural groups; (3) the 
analysis given in this article suggests a method of constructing an index of rurality, a 
device which should be of concrete value in planning or in predicting the development 
of any rural community organization movement. 


It is the purpose of this paper to analyze some of the more im- 
portant factors affecting the size of rural community groups in Vir- 
ginia. Although the data used are confined to the size of church and 
school groups, the conclusions reached are applicable to such groups 
as: standard community organizations, marketing and purchasing 
organizations, 4-H clubs, lodges, civic clubs, general farmers’ or- 
ganizations, and any other kinds of organized social work in the 
country. The main sources of data for this study are: U.S. Census 
reports, Virginia State Department reports, and field work done in 
connection with the recent Virginia Rural Church Survey. 

The size of a rural organized group determines to a large extent 
its efficiency. A small church group is unable to maintain a full- 
time, properly trained minister, to supply adequate equipment, to 
subdivide its membership into various age and sex groups for more 
intensive work and to develop a division of labor in leadership. A 
small rural school group faces similar obstacles: adequate equip- 
ment is rarely available, pupils do not receive the stimulation of 
competition and contact with others, recreational and ieisure-time 
activities are poorly organized, teachers are insufficiently trained or 
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specialized, and the course of study is necessarily limited to a very 
narrow field. The size of a rural group is thus correlated with social 
contact and interaction. No major social activity of rural people 
can flourish unless the group unit includes enough individuals for a 
division of labor, for maintenance of efficient lay and professional 
leaders, and for intragroup stimulation. A knowledge, then, of the 
factors affecting the size of rural community groups is not only of 
considerable value to administrators of social and educational 
work but also to students of rural sociology. In fact, rurality, i.e., 
social contact, is negatively correlated with the size of rural groups. 


INCREASE IN SIZE OF CHURCH AND SCHOOL GROUPS 


There has been a rapid increase in the size of rural school groups 
since 1910 but a very slow increase in the size of rural church 
groups. In rgr1o there were 6,708 rural school buildings in Virginia 
and the average daily attendance per school was only 32 pupils; 
but, by 1928, there were only 5,684 buildings and the average daily 
attendance had jumped to 57 pupils per building—an increase of 
80 per cent in attendance and yet practically no increase in popu- 
lation density. The average enrolment (not attendance) per rural 
school in 1910 was 59; but by 1928 it was 93—an increase of 59 
per cent within eighteen years. 

It is estimated that in 1906 there were approximately 6,000 rural 
churches with an average membership of 100. In 1926 there were 
6,603 rural churches with an average membership of 120—an in- 
crease of 20 per cent in twenty years. 

It is significant that the number of rural school buildings in Vir- 
ginia decreased 17 per cent from 1910 to 1928 but the number of 
rural church buildings increased about 10 per cent from 1906 to 
1926, despite improvement of transportation facilities and the 
small increase in rural population. 


REGIONAL VARIATION IN THE SIZE OF RURAL GROUPS 


Although the increasing size of rural groups has received much 
attention from educational leaders and writers, the regional varia- 
tion in the size of such groups is equally important. In the median 
county of the state the average church membership was 126; the 
first and third quartiles were 89 and 153, respectively; and the 
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quartile deviation was 32 members. The average school enrolment 
in the median county was 72; the first and third quartiles were 54 
and 88, respectively; and the average quartile deviation was 17 
pupils. 

INFLUENCING FACTORS 

The rapid increase in the size of rural school groups, the slow 
increase in the size of rural church groups, and the wide regional 
variation in the size of both church and school groups invite fur- 
ther thought and analysis. Obviously, there are some very serious 
organization problems connected with the size of rural groups. The 
fact of variation must be taken into consideration in any study of 
rural problems. Upon investigation the following factors were found 
to be moderately or highly correlated with the size of rural groups: 
population density, per cent of population affiliated with the group, 
distribution and location of group meeting places, social and racial 
stratification, type of roads, transportation facilities, topography, 
associational habits or attitudes of the population, urbanization 
and depopulation factors, leadership, and certain factors in the life 
history of the community. 

The common denominator of nearly all the factors listed is dis- 
tance—social and geographical. Decrease the distance between 
rural people physically or psychologically and the size of rural 
groups increases; or increase the distance and the size of rural 
groups decreases. 


RURAL POPULATION DENSITY 

Geographical distance, determining as it does social contact and 
interaction, is perhaps the most distinguishing characteristic of 
rural life. Until the advent of the automobile and good roads the 
variations in the size of rural groups from year to year and from 
county to county were largely caused by variations in population 
density. In 1890 there were 34.0 rural people per square mile in 
Virginia; in 1900, 37.6; in 1910, 39.4; in 1920, 40.6. The next 
census will probably show a slight decrease in the density of rural 
population, as the 1925 Census of Agriculture showed a decrease in 
farm population. 

Rural population density in Virginia is highly correlated with 
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the number of pupils per rural school but only moderately corre- 
lated with the number of members per church. The coefficients of 
correlation are .77 and .32, respectively. The higher correlation 
between population density and the size of school groups is due to 
the fact that some of the more densely populated counties have a 
low per cent of the population in the church. If the percentage of 
church membership is held constant—using partial correlation 
technique—the coefficient of correlation between population dens- 
ity and the size of church groups becomes .69. 


TABLE I 
THE RELATION OF DENSITY OF RURAL POPULATION TO 
DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL CHURCHES (WHITE 
AND NEGRO)* 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHURCHES 
RuRAL POPULATION PER NUMBER OF 

SQUARE MILE CouNTIES Per 225 Square Per 10,000 

Miles Population 
66 and up.... 10 60.5 24.0 
28 29.9 42.7 


* Source: U.S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. Population estimated. 


Population density is not only highly correlated with the size of 
rural groups but also with the distance between the meeting places 
of such groups. Table I shows this fact very clearly in regard to 
the size and distribution of rural churches. This table shows that, 
as the population becomes more sparse there is not only a higher ra- 
tio of churches to population (and consequently smaller churches), 
but also a lower ratio of churches to area (and consequently greater 
distance between churches). 


MEMBERSHIP-POPULATION RATIO 


Increasing the membership-population ratio of any rural group 
is equivalent to increasing the density of population so far as the 
size of the group is concerned. This principle is demonstrated in 
Table II. The coefficient of correlation between the percentage of 
church membership and the size of church groups is .68. Holding 
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population density constant, the partial coefficient becomes .82. It 
is, therefore, sociologically important that rural service groups 
should bring into activity the total eligible population. 

The recent increase in the size of church groups can be accounted 
for largely by the increase in the membership-population ratio, but 
only about one-half of the increase in the size of school groups can 
be accounied for by the increase in school enrolment. The mem- 
bership-population ratios of the school and the church have each 
increased 9 per cent in the last twenty years in Virginia but—as al- 
ready mentioned—the size of school groups has increased much 
more than the size of church groups. 


TABLE II 
RELATION BETWEEN PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION 
IN THE CHURCH AND SIZE OF CHURCH GROUPS 
(WHITE AND NEGRO CoMBINED)* 


Average 
in M embership per 


* Source: U.S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. Population esti- 
mated. 


DISTRIBUTION AND LOCATION OF GROUP MEETING PLACES 


The ratio of schools and churches to population is used as a 
basis for analyzing the influence of the distribution of meeting 
places on the size of rural groups. In 1926 there were 33.7 schools 
and 37.7 churches per 10,000 population in rural areas; and 3.3 
schools and 11.4 churches per 10,000 population in urban areas 
of Virginia. An increase in the ratio of groups to the population will 
decrease the size of the group but the correlation varies for differ- 
ent types of groups. The coefficients of correlation between the ra- 
tio of churches and of schools to population and the size of churches 
and of schools are —.43 and —.84, respectively. The low correla- 
tion between the ratio of churches to population and size of 
churches is due to the great variation in the membership-population 
ratio. 
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By correlating the distribution of schools and churches with pop- 
ulation density, a significant sidelight can be obtained on the prob- 
lems of overchurching and tardiness in the consolidation of schools. 
Table III shows that in the sparsely populated areas there are 
about as many schools as churches; while in the densely populated 
counties there are many more churches than schools. In other 
words, it is in the small towns and cities that overchurching, as 
measured by the distribution of schools, is most evident. 


TABLE III 


THE RELATION OF POPULATION DENSITY TO THE DISTRI- 
BUTION OF SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES* 


INSTITUTIONS PER 10,000 
RURAL POPULATION PER NUMBER OF POPULATION 
SQUARE MILE CouUNTIES 
Churches Schools 
10 24 15 
25 4° 35 
SS 28 43 44 
9 58 51 
100 38 34 


* Source: U.S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926; Report of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, 1926; population estimated. 


SOCIAL AND RACIAL STRATIFICATION* 


Social distance is just as significant as geographic distance so 
far as the size of rural groups is concerned. Where the people of a 
community are divided into a number of social strata the basis of 
which is race, culture, wealth, or standards of living, there are usual- 
ly too many small organizations, and any new group organized is 
likely to reach only one, or possibly two social strata. 

Racial lines in Virginia are quite pronounced and the effect of 
racial stratification on the size of rural community groups is easily 
measured. Table IV shows the relation of racial stratification to 
the size of both white and Negro groups (schools and churches). 

* Social stratification may be defined as the differentiation of society into more or 
less distinct groups or classes—the basis of which are attitudes originating in differ- 
ences in family tradition, occupational functions, possession of wealth or power, 


standards of living, educational attainments, or culture. See R. E. Lumley, Principles 
of Sociology, chap. ix. 
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It will be seen that there is a high positive correlation between 
the percentage of Negro population and the size of Negro churches 
and a moderate positive correlation between percentage of Negro 
population and the size of Negro school groups. Increasing the 
percentage of Negro population is, therefore, equivalent to increas- 
ing the density of Negro population and to decreasing the density 
of white population. Normally, therefore, we should expect to find 
a high negative correlation between the percentage of Negro popu- 
lation and the size of white schools and churches. But such is not 


TABLE IV 


THE RELATION OF RACIAL STRATIFICATION TO THE SIZE OF 
RuRAL CHURCH AND ScHOOL Groups* 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS PER GROUP 
N NUMBER OF 

Schools Churches 
White Negro White Negro 
reer 7 89 76 102 219 
12 92 68 127 205 
Serer 14 88 69 135 211 
17 108 68 136 160 
13 89 60 122 127 
12 80 64 102 113 
ee oe 25 76 41 83 60 


aa U.S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926; Report of State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
the case. The smallest church and school groups are found in the 
counties showing either low or high percentage of Negro popu- 
lation. Further investigation reveals the causes for this peculiar 
curvilinear relationship: (1) There is a high correlation (.70) be- 
tween the percentage of Negro population and the percentage of 
white people who are church members (see Table V); and as has 
been seen the membership-population ratio is highly correlated 
with the size of church groups. Thus, in the counties having few 
Negroes there are very few white people in the church and conse- 
quently small church groups. Where the population is almost en- 
tirely Negro, a high per cent of the white people are church mem- 
bers, and as a consequence, white church groups are not as small 
as might be expected. 
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(2) Many of the counties having none or few Negroes are in the 
mountainous areas of the state where any type of rural group must 
necessarily be small. This fact also in part accounts for the small 
Negro church and school groups in western Virginia where there 
are few Negroes. 

Social stratification? among white people seems to be negatively 
correlated with the percentage of Negro population. This conclu- 
sion is deduced from Table V and from evidence gathered from 
house-to-house canvasses of several Virginia communities. Table 
V shows that a higher percentage of white people are church mem- 

TABLE V 


RELATION OF WHITE CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP 
TO PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO PoPULATION* 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF WHITE 
PoPULATION 
NEGRO PERCENTAGE IN NUMBER OF 
POPULATION CounTIES 
In the Church 1"Sunday 
25 34 30 


* Source: U.S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. Population estimated. 


bers in counties having a high percentage of Negro population. In 
house-to-house canvasses it was found that rural white people (es- 
pecially adults ) who have low standards of living (mostly unskilled 
laborers) do not belong to the church or participate much in the 
organized life of the rural community. It has also been found that 
churches and organizations tend to appeal to only one or possibly 
two strata of people. In other words, the gist of the above argu- 
ment is that since white church membership is correlated positively 
with the percentage of Negro population and negatively with white 
social stratification, it is reasonable to assume that the percentage 
of Negro population is correlated negatively with social stratifica- 
tion among white groups. A priori it might be assumed also, since 
Negroes with their low standards of living are able to excel in com- 


* See footnote 1. 
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petition with white labor, that there are few white laboring families 
with low standards of living in counties having a high percentage 
of Negro population. 

If the above reasoning is sound we might say that where a com- 
munity is free of racial stratification it is likely to be encumbered 
with social stratification in another form. But regardless of the 
type of social stratification, the net effect is smaller rural groups. 


TYPE OF ROADS 
Table VI shows the relation of road development to the size of 
school and church groups. The coefficient of correlation of the per 
TABLE VI 


THE RELATION OF IMPROVED ROADS TO THE SIZE OF RURAL 
CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS (WHITE AND NEGRO)* 


AVERAGE ENROLMENT PER GROUP 
PERCENTAGE OF FARMS ON NUMBER OF 
ImpROVED ROADS CouUNTIES 
Churches Schools 
31 127 65 


Poblie Fntacilon a of Religious Bodies, 1926; Report of State Superintendent of 
cent of farms on improved roads with the number of members per 
church is .32 and with the number of pupils per school, .52. If 
population density is held constant the coefficients become .23 and 
.39, respectively. 

The reason for the difference in the relation of road improvement 
to the size of schools and to the size of churches is obviously the 
state controlled school consolidation movement and the decentral- 
ized laissez faire control of church policies by denominational 
bodies. We have here then an excellent illustration of the differ- 
ence between a policy of laissez faire and one of telic social control. 
On the one hand, rural churches have been left on new hard-sur- 
faced highways to die a slow inevitable death, while schools have 
been arbitrarily and quickly eliminated or consolidated by a well- 
organized control group. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


The effect of the automobile on the size of rural church and 
school groups has been similar to and coincident with the develop- 
ment of good roads. Table VII shows the correlation between the 
number of motor vehicles (mostly passenger cars) and the size of 
church and school groups. 

It is evident from the table that there is apparently no correla- 
tion of the possession of automobiles with the size of school groups 
and a very low correlation (.24) with the size of church groups. 
Other factors such as population density, improved roads, and 
topography undoubtedly are responsible for the low coefficients of 

TABLE VII 
RELATION OF THE AUTOMOBILE TO THE SIZE OF CHURCH 
AND ScHooL GrouPs* 


5 AVERAGE NUMBER oF PERSONS 
Motor 1,000 NUMBER OF PER GROUP 
CouUNTIES 
Church School 
and up......... Iu 121 83 
QI-ZI0.... 22 132 64 
II 84 | 07 


* Source: U.S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926; Annual Report of the Auditor of 
Public Accounts, 1926; and Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
1926. 


correlation. The enlargement of school groups is of course more 
dependent on good roads and bus transportation than on the pos- 
session of private cars. 

Data are not available to show the relation of the automobile to 
the size of Sunday school groups but it is available to show the re- 
lation of the automobile to Sunday school membership. Table VIII 
shows that there is a moderate correlation (.55) between the pos- 
session of automobiles and the percentage of Sunday school mem- 
bership. The correlation, however, is abnormally high due to the 
complicating factors of Negro Sunday school membership and 
Negro possession of automobiles. 


MISCELLANEOUS FACTORS 


There are certain other factors not directly subject to statistical 
measurement which influence the size of rural groups. Topography 
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is a very important factor in western and southwestern Virginia. 
Of the 18 counties showing an average of less than 75 members per 
white church, 14 are mountainous counties of western or south- 
western Virginia. School groups, however, are not so much affected 
by topography. Of 20 counties showing an average of less than 50 
pupils per school, only ro are mountainous. An objective index of 
topography is needed for measuring its influence upon the social 
life of any given area. 

The type of farming, determining as it does population density 
and social stratification, has great influence on the size of groups. 
Soil fertility also affects indirectly the size of rural groups. Asso- 
ciational habits, mores, and group attitudes are also important but 


TABLE VIII 


RELATION OF THE AUTOMOBILE TO SUNDAY 
ScHOOL MEMBERSHIP* 


Population ‘Counties {Population in the 


Auditor Bodies, 1926; Annual Report of 
are very difficult to study apart from other factors. Industrializa- 
tion and urbanization bear a direct relation to changes in the pop- 
ulation density and types of agriculture and thus affect favorably 
and unfavorably the size of rural groups. 

Leadership plays an important part in determining the size of 
rural churches as well as other organized groups. Many of the 
largest rural churches in Virginia have had the advantage of un- 
usual leadership over a long period of years. A Negro rural church 
in Northumberland county has over 1,000 members which fact 
seems to be due to a long period of service of a capable minister. A 
Presbyterian church (white) in Rockbridge county, in just an av- 
erage community, has had only eight ministers over a period of 
two hundred years, and these ministers have been of unusual abil- 
ity. Furthermore, many rural schools as well as various voluntary 
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groups have become much larger than conditions seem to make 
possible, mainly because a few capable leaders have been instru- 
mental in drawing people on the margin of the community into its 
group life. The effect of local leadership on the size of rural groups 
would make an interesting study within itself. 


CONCLUSION 

It has been shown that a number of factors other than popula- 
tion density enter into the determination of the size of rural groups. 
The intelligent control of rural community development will de- 
pend to some extent on the cognizance taken of such factors as 
road improvement, changing types of transportation, social strati- 
fication, changing types of agriculture, redistribution of group 
meeting places, depopulation of certain areas, and industrialization 
of rural districts. We are undoubtedly faced with a serious problem 
in the redistribution and consolidation of schools and churches as 
well as with the development of new rural community organiza- 
tions. 

Such far-reaching adjustments should not be made without 
thorough study by competent social engineers. In other words, a 
study of the factors influencing the size of rural groups should lead 
to a more scientific basis for the social control of the readjustments 
now going on in rural life. The above principle is very forcibly 
indicated by the difference in the adjustment of the church and of 
the school to changed road conditions. The elimination of schools 
has been planned by a central authority; while the elimination of 
churches has been left to “blind forces.” 

The analysis given in this paper suggests a method for defining 
objectively rurality, social contact, and similar concepts. By the 
use of such objective data as the number of farms on improved 
roads, population per square mile, number of motor vehicles per 
one thousand population, and the size of rural church and school 
groups, it will be possible to construct a county index of rurality 
or social contact which should be useful to administrators of any 
type of organization work or to research workers in selecting type 
areas for study. 
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ABSTRACT 


For a time Japan led the world in the percentage of divorce, but in 1915 the United 
States overtook and exceeded the rate of Japan. The annual average number of di- 
vorces, calculated for five-year periods, since 1884 shows an unbroken downward 
trend. The rate has decreased in spite of factors which are regarded as causes in the 
increasing divorce rate in the United States. Among the eleven geographical districts, 
the prefecture of Okinawa leads in the number of divorces, while Hokkaido has the 
lowest rate. The divorce rate is higher in the prefectures where early marriage takes 
place, and where there is marriage by Mukoyoshi (an adopted son by marriage). The 
divorce rate is higher in cities than in rural districts, and higher in cities with popula- 
tion of less than 50,000 than in cities having more than 50,000. The decreasing divorce 
rate seems to be related to the changing ideas and ideals of the Japanese, the so-called 
“family system” has been passing away, Japanese women have become more inde- 
pendent, due to the influence of education, and the wishes of the young people are 
being considered before marriage. 


Japan is known as a land of quick marriage and quick divorce. 
For a period Japan led the world in the percentage of divorce. About 
1915 the United States overtook and exceeded the divorce rate for 
Japan. In 1922 the United States had 136 divorces per 100,000 
population, and Japan, 92, while both Germany and Denmark had 
60. The divorce rate in Switzerland was 50 per 100,000 population 
in 1924; France had the same percentage, and Belgium, 4o. 

This downward movement in Japan is rather significant in this 
age when divorce is increasing in practically all western countries. 
Furthermore, it is interesting when one considers that in spite of the 
industrial revolution, in spite of an introduction of western individ- 
ualism, and in spite of an increasing number of working women, 
Japan’s divorce rate has decreased. All of the factors mentioned 
above are regarded as the main causes for the increasing divorce 
rate in the United States. There must be, then, some counteracting 
factors which have been influencing the downward divorce move- 
ment in Japan. 

Japan is, with the exception of Soviet Russia, the only country in 
the civilized world that recognizes free divorce. That is to say, in 
Japan marriage is dissolvable by mutual agreement without any 
legal interference. By a simple notification to the registrar divorce 
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is legally effected. Persons under twenty-five years of age must ob- 
tain the consent of the persons who had to consent to their marriage. 

Besides divorce by mutual consent, the law also provides divorce 
by court decision. There are ten distinct grounds for judicial di- 
vorce, but the statistics show that a majority of divorces are brought 
about by mutual consent. In most cases, however, so-called mutual 
consent is not an agreement by the free will of both parties, in actu- 
ality it is by the will of the husband. A husband who need not worry 
about tomorrow’s bread may easily divorce his wife under the beau- 
tiful name of mutual consent. It is obvious that the true mutual 
agreement is seldom made between two individuals whose economic 
capacities are widely different. Furthermore, in the land where 
woman has been trained to be submissive and docile, it is not likely 
that the wife would refuse consent to divorce when the husband de- 
mands it. Then, too, she knows that nothing can be gained by re- 
maining in her husband’s house where she is not wanted. So it be- 
comes clear that the supposed consent given by the wife is far from 
being always voluntary. 

The annual average number of divorces (calculated for five-year 
periods) in Japan from 1884 to 1925 shows an unbroken down- 
ward trend with but one exception—in 1894-98. This exception 
may be explained by the fact that this was the period of great na- 
tional crisis, the war with China in 1894-95. When the number of 
divorces is compared with the population, the figures show an un- 
broken series of decreases. 

One qualification should be made in respect to the figures. Prior 
to 1898, the year in which the Civil Code came into force, matters 
concerning family law were governed by local provinces, and the 
statistical returns of marriages and divorces were taken in Hon- 
sekichii, or place where the family register is kept. But since 1899 
the figures have been taken in Genzaichii, or place of residence. 
This fact explains largely the sudden decline in the number of di- 
vorces in 1899. For in the former period, the divorce cases of the 
Japanese who were in foreign countries are included in the statis- 
tics, while in the latter period, they are not. The same is true of 
marriage statistics. 

The figures in Table I show that while the number of marriages 
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has increased with the increasing number of population, the di- 
vorce rate has steadily decreased. Every 2.7 marriages had ended 
in divorce in 1884-88. The number has steadily decreased and in 
1924-25 we see the ratio of one divorce in ten marriages. 

Since Japan is such a small country, the comparison in divorce 
rates between different districts of the country may not seem as 
significant as it is in the United States. Nevertheless, some interest- 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES COMPARED 
MARRIAGE DIvorce 
YEAR MARRIAGES 
Population Number Divorct 

305,409 7.93 112,204 2.91 2.71 
389,823 9.57 111,850 2.75 3.48 
Sa 413,047 7.68 112,893 2.65 3.65 
399,378 8.24 62,131 1.28 6.42 
=. 434, 786 8.45 59,023 1.15 7.36 
or 456,774 8.07 58,495 1.06 7.79 
514,833 9.03 53,998 0.95 9.50 
meet. 517,284 8.70 51,728 0.87 10.00 


ing differences exist among these sections and those who know 
Japan well may find some very real significance. Japan is divided 
into forty-six Fu and Ken, or prefectures. These Fu and Ken are 
grouped into ten geographical districts, a single prefecture of the 
islands Okinawa being considered as one district. To these is added 
a district, Hokkaido, making the total number of eleven districts. 
Taking the annual average of divorces per 1,000 population and 
also per 1,000 marriages from 1905 to 1924 (with the exception of 
1917; 1919; 1922-23) the figures in Table II have been obtained. 
Among the eleven geographical districts, the prefecture of Okin- 
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awa, the small islands which lie between Kyushu and Formosa, 
leads the country in number of divorces with 170.3 per 1,000 mar- 
riages and 1.44 per 1,000 population. On the other hand, Hok- 
kaido, the island of Northern Japan, has the lowest rate, 106.0 di- 
vorces per 1,000 marriages and 0.82 per 1,000 population. Exclud- 
ing these two opposite extremes both in the geographical condition 
and in number of divorces, we come to consider the divorce rate in 
the main islands of Japan. Tohoku-ku, or the northeastern district, 
has the highest rate, while Kinki-ku has the lowest. Chugoku-ku, 
Shikoku-ku, and Hokuriku-ku follow Tohoku-ku, and Tosan-ku, 


TABLE II 
GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF DIVORCE 


Number of Number of 
Number District Divorces per Divorces per 
1,000 Marriages 1,000 Population 

..| Okinawa 170.3’ 1.442 
.| Tohoku 158.46 1.430 
See ..| Chugoku 150.68 1.274 
....| Shikoku 145.19 1.218 
.| Hokuriku 144.20 gtx 
..| Kanto 140.96 0.935 
.| Kyushu 124.15 I .002 
.| Tosan 124.04 I.009 
107.97 0.851 
..| Hokkaido 106.08 0.822 


Kyushu-ku have the next lowest rate to Kinki. The remaining two 
districts, Kanto and Tokai hold the middle ground. 

More variations are found in different individual prefectures. 
The rate in Akita-ken is higher than that in Okinawa-ken which has 
the highest rate among eleven districts. Akita-ken’s rate is 181.83 
per 1,000 marriages, or 1.68 per 1,000 population. The prefectures 
of Nigata, Okinawa, Hiroshima, Ehime, Iwate, Aomori, Shizuoka, 
Yamgata, and Shimane, respectively, follow the Akita-ken. Their 
rates are around the neighborhood of 160 divorces per 1,000 mar- 
riages. The lowest rate is found in Shiga-ken, followed by Kago- 
shima, Nara, Ibaragi, Hokkaido, Wakayama, Mie, Hyogo, and 
Kanagawa. Their rates are around or less than 110 divorces per 
1,000 marriages. 

As for the reasons for the local variations, the divorce rate is 
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higher in those districts where early marriages take place. This 
fact is clearly shown when the comparison is made between Tohoku 


CHART I 
DISTRIBUTION OF DIVORCE BY DISTRICTS, 1905-25 
(Number of Divorces per 1,000 Marriages) 
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District (which has the highest divorce rate in the main islands) 
and Kinki District (which has the lowest). The percentages of 
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both husband and wife who married under the age of twenty years, 
from 1905 to 1916, are brought out in Table III which reveals that 
twice as many women and four times as many men under twenty 
years of age had married in Tohoku District as in Kinki District. 
Another factor in accounting for local variation in the divorce 
rate is that of the marriage by Mukoyoshi (an adopted son by mar- 
riage). In the Tohoku District where the divorce rate is high we 
find the high percentage of marriages by Mukoyoshi, while in the 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF PERSONS MARRIED UNDER TWENTY YEARS IN 
Touoxku AND DISTRICT 


DISTRICT Tonoxu District 
YEAR 

Husband Wife Husband Wife 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
1905... 2.8 18.5 15.8 46.7 
eee 2.4 20.0 10.9 45.0 
2.4 20.0 10.5 43.1 
2.4 31.3 9.9 43.1 
2.5 21.8 II.I 43.2 
2.4 21.7 9.4 42.6 
2.2 21.6 8.5 41.3 

Total annual average... 2.4 20.5 | 10.5 43-3 


Kinki District where the divorce rate is low, we find a smaller per- 
centage of marriage by Mukoyoshi. 

In Japan, as in the United States, the divorce rate is higher in 
cities than in the rural districts. Table IV reveals this fact. 

It will be noted that the divorce rate is higher in the cities with 
population of less than 50,000 than in the cities having more than 
50,000 population. Considering the divorce rate among the indi- 
vidual cities with population of over 50,000, the rate is not high in 
large cities. 

The city of Niigata, an open port on the Japan Sea, ranks first in 
number of divorces, with an average number of 220.9 divorces per 
1,000 marriages; next comes Fukui with 184.7, followed by Hiro- 
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shima with 181.2. Table V shows that Osaka, the industrial and 
commercial center of Japan, has next to the lowest divorce rate 
among the twenty-five cities. Likewise, such well-known cities as 
Yokohama and Kyoto rank as third and fourth, respectively, from 
the bottom of the list. Tokyo, with the rate of 126.8 per 1,000 mar- 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF DIVORCES PER 1,000 MARRIAGES IN CITIES 
COMPARED WITH JAPAN AS A WHOLE 1907-24 


NuMBER OF Divorces IN CITIES 
YEAR Drvorces IN JAPAN 
Cities over 50,000 |Cities under 50,000 Average as A WHOLE 
135.9 163.3 141.3 141.0 
152.9 146.6 132.3 
Se 149.6 167.7 153.2 137.4 
eres 155-9 158.6 156.4 134.6 
109.3 II5.9 112.6 102.2 
TABLE V 
NUMBER OF DIVORCES PER 1,000 MARRIAGES IN 
TWENTY-FIVE 

Cities 1906-7 1908-13 1914-18 1920-24 Average 
ONS 244.8 223.9 241.5 173.6 220.9 
222.3 176.6 199.4 140.4 184.7 
Ee 186.8 207.0 187.9 142.9 181.2 
205.0 193.6 184.7 133.9 179.3 
170.5 185.8 188.6 152.5 174.3 
193.7 161.1 170.3 125.4 162.6 
174.9 157.5 169.3 129.1 157.7 
eee 169.0 156.3 168.5 112.8 151.6 
163.5 155.7 175.2 107.4 150.4 
197.6 152.0 146.7 104.3 150.1 
149.7 153-7 152.4 113.9 142.4 
ree 183.6 152.4° 134.2 97.0 141.8 
142.4 149.3 137.9 124.5 138.5 
162.7 153.0 103.1 138.0 
158.4 145.6 136.6 102.3 135.7 
147.5 144.0 136.1 110.1 134.4 
154.3 136.0 134.6 103.6 132.1 
ere 143.7 143.4 142.6 106.6 134.1 
99.6 146.1 152.4 110.2 127.0 
139.9 133.1 132.5 101.8 126.8 
144.8 143.3 125.2 87.7 125.2 
132.8 131.9 130.7 104.3 124.9 
| Ee 124.2 130.1 123.5 95.3 118.2 
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riages comes in the middle of the list. It is rather significant to note 
that the cities of Niigata, Fukui, Kanazawa, and Toyama which 
rank very high in divorce rate (first, second, fourth, and seventh, re- 
spectively) are all in the district of Hokuriku, facing the Japan Sea, 

This fact brings the question of influence of climate, for in this 
district, the temperature is cold and severe. Owing to the severe 
climate people around this region emigrate to other regions during 
the cold season to seek employment. This migration or emigration 
of people may have something to do with the high divorce rate in 
these cities. 

The reason that such cities as Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto havea 
relatively low divorce rate may be because people in these cities are 
more advanced in their ideas and ideals, more free from old tradi- 
tional customs, and progressive in all phases of their lives. This 
same explanation can be given for the fact that the divorce rate is 
lower in larger cities than in smaller cities. In the cases of Hiro- 
shima and Kure, a reason for high divorce may be that both cities 
have a considerable number of immigrants from other parts of the 
country. But all these explanations are guesses of the writer. The 
reasons for the variations in these different cities cannot be proved 
unless detailed research be made. 


CHANGING IDEAS AND IDEALS—-CHANGING ATTITUDE TOWARD 
MARRIAGE AND CHANGING METHOD OF 
MARRIAGE ARRANGEMENT 


Although statistics show that the divorce rate has decreased in 
Japan, especially since 1899, when the new Civil Code was put into 
operation, it cannot be said that the Civil Code with its new regu- 
lations on marriage and divorce is a cause in reducing the number 
of divorces. To be sure, it may have helped some, but as long as it 
recognizes the old idea of divorce by “mutual consent,” the influ- 
ence of the new code cannot have been great. 

Where, then, should we seek for the factors that have helped in 
bringing about the decreasing divorce rate? The whole problem, it 
seems, centers around the question of the changing ideas and ideals 
of the Japanese people. Japan is still in a period of transition in her 
national life, and the old traditional ideas and customs exist side 
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by side with new and modern ones. This is especially true in regard 
to ideas concerning women, marriage, home life, and the like. Al- 
though the customs and morals that have for centuries been in- 
grained in all phases of the life of the people cannot be changed 
over night, there are some unmistakable changes or tendencies in 
the ideas and the attitudes of the Japanese people. The changes 
seem more marked among women. 

In the first place, it must be admitted that politically and indus- 
trially the so-called “family system” has been passing away ever 
since the restoration of Meiji. Although legally speaking the family 
is still the unit of society, the “family system,” in its true sense, 
does not exist at the present time; it has changed to the same extent 
that the industrial system has changed. With it the moral ideas sup- 
ported by the system also changed. It is the opinion of Mr. Faust 
that, ‘in the last twenty-five years as much change in the condition 
of Japan’s women was made as it took Europe five hundred years 
to bring about.’* 

According to many Japanese critics, the girls of modern Japan 
have lost many of the so-called womanly virtues, which have been 
so dearly cherished for centuries in Japan. Mr. Genzo Ichikawa, 
the principal of the First Girls’ Higher School of Tokyo, in his re- 
port at the annual conference of girls’ high school principals, stated 


that a majority of the high-school girls are lacking in politeness and proper 
modesty in their daily conversation; that most of the girls are careless and romp 
about, pretending to be so-called modern girls, and that girls in remote sections 
of the country are anxious to get in touch with new thoughts.” 


Again, an editorial of the Osada Mainichi says that timid and shy 
girls can no longer be found in Japan, and that it is education that 
has made them bold and outspoken. The paper then adds lament- 
ingly that the daughters have lost their modesty and other womanly 
virtues.* For better or for worse, there is no question but that the 
Japanese women are becoming more aggressive, more critical, and 
more independent in their spirit than they used to be. These changes 
are perfectly natural phenomena, for woman, after all, is not a 

*A.K. Faust, The New Japanese Womanhood, p. 19. 


* Japan Advertiser (November 7, 1925), p. 2. 
* Ibid. (January 20, 1926), p. 6. 
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thing apart, as many Japanese men seem to think, or wish to think; 
she, too, must keep up with the times. 

Speaking in more specific terms, the ideas and the attitudes, espe- 
cially on the part of young people toward marriage, have under- 
gone a considerable change. Since divorce is largely governed by 
prevailing doctrines of marriage, this change in the concept of mar- 
riage must be counted as one of the important factors in bringing 
about the decreasing tendency in the divorce rate. It has been 
rightly said that in Japan, ‘“‘marriage is less a consecration of the 
union of two individuals than an alliance of two families.”* It is 
well known that one of the principal causes for the high divorce 
rate in Japan has been a lack of love and understanding between 
young people before they are married. In another’s words, an im- 
proper method of betrothal has been followed. Love was (and still 
is in some cases) not recognized as a proper basis for the construc- 
tion of marriage. According to the traditional moral ideas, it is 
deemed a sign of mental and moral weakness to “fall in love.” 
Where the matches were made by the parents or by other third par- 
ties, no opportunity for social intercourse was given to the young 
people. It is not strange at all that the unions made under these 
conditions should end in failure. 

Lafcadio Hearn, writing in 1895, tells of a certain question that 
was put to him while he was lecturing to his literature class in Japan. 
His students were young men from nineteen to twenty-three years 
of age. “Teacher, please tell us why there is so much about love and 
marrying in English novels;—it seems to us very very strange.” 
The young students of Mr. Hearn’s literature class “‘had failed to 
understand certain chapters of a standard novel, though quite well 
able to understand the logic of Jevons and the psychology of James.” 
Professor Hearn says, 
there are few of our society novels, that a Japanese student can really compre- 
hend; and the reason is, simply, that English society is something of which he is 


quite unable to form a correct idea. Indeed, not only English society, in a 
specific sense, but even Western life in a general sense, is a mystery to him.® 


All this has been greatly changed. Students of present-day Japan 
would laugh at those students who could not understand “‘why there 


* Albert Maybon, “Feminism in Japan,” Living Age (March 22, 1924), pp. 320-555. 
* Out of the East (New York, 1895), p. 88. 
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is so much about love and marrying in English novels.” Japanese 
books and magazines of today are full of love stories and articles on 
love. If the novels, dramas, and the stories actually reflect the pre- 
vailing ideas, thoughts, and general social conditions, one cannot 
help but be amazed at the changes revealed in Japanese literature, 
particularly in the popular magazine stories. It is not too much to 
say that the old idea of “falling in love” being something immoral 
and even sinful, has, at present, no place among the young people of 
Japan. 

The old idea that the marriage of young people should be made by the gods 
with the assistance of their parents seems to be well-nigh completely discarded, 
save perhaps in some remote regions not yet penetrated by the light of modern 
education. The state of free marriage, the idea of young persons being free to 
marry whomever they like without parental consent, has not been reached as 
yet, but the idea of parents having the right to choose their children’s mates 
without their consent has gone.® 


In many cases the parents are the first ones who broach the subject. 
This is a natural occurrence in a society where the means for social 
contact between young people are still limited, but the wishes and 
choices of the young people concerned are consulted and respected 
except perhaps in rich and noble families where the parental au- 
thority is strong. 

According to the Trans-Pacific, the Japanese women are 
advancing head and shoulder beyond the men. While the young men’s ideal of 
what their wives should be still seems to be a pretty woman with a classical 
face, backed with rich parents, the young women’s fancies are more rational 


and more practical. They look more to the character and ability of men than 
to pride of name of family or personal attractions. 


The paper then explains that this may be “one result of so many un- 
happy marriages, as illustrated in most modern Japanese novels, 
which are generally brought about by the worthless character of 
parent-chosen husbands.” The young women 
seem to think that all the men who count at all are self made men, and the sons 
of the aristocracy or the plutocracy are apt to be unchaste, to the ruination of 
happy homes as is also illustrated in so many modern novels and stage perform- 
ances. “Give me a husband who can” seems to be the cry of the average girl who 
struts about the street, book in hand and foreign words on her lips.? 

* The Trans-Pacific, XI, No. 4 (November 8, 1924), 4. 

Ibid. 
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The writer is perfectly aware of a danger of a hasty generaliza- 
tion. Of course the conditions in large cities are different from those 
in the rural sections of the country, and in many cases one state- 
ment does not apply to both. Moreover, there are always excep- 
tions, and as has been said before, old customs and ideas still exist 
side by side with the new. And yet, the general tendency can be 
summarized in the following quotation: 

The prevalence of athletic sports among the girls, the increasing fashion of 
their dressing in the Western style, the preference for foreign music and for- 
eign motion pictures, the growing number of women workers in offices and 
shops, the astonishing varieties and circulation of women’s magazines, the al- 
most universal demand for girls higher education, the participation of women 
in the labor movement, the feminists’ agitation for suffrage—these things which 
have been matters of common knowledge and no longer provoke sensational 
report are indicative of the changes that have come upon women.® 


* Dr. S. Washio, The Trans-Pacific, XII, No. 5 (October 11, 1925), 5. 
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MURDER AND THE CASE STUDY METHOD 


ROBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 


Andreas Bjerre, author of the volume, The Psychology of Murder,+ has worked 
out a method of study of criminal types based upon his prolonged, intimate, and first 
hand investigations of individual criminals. In this volume, in which he reports upon 
his observations and interpretations of three typical cases, he makes some very inter- 
esting comments upon his methods. This paper is an abstract of the introduction to a 
paper entitled The Psychology of Murder. The chief interest in this volume to stu- 
dents of criminology and human nature generally is undoubtedly the unique methods 
employed for the analysis, description, and clascification of personality types. These 
methods are different from but not wholly unlike those employed by Thomas and 
Znaniecki in their studies of the Polish Peasant.” 


The author of The Psychology of Murder, Andreas Bjerre, was, 
before his death in 1925, professor of criminal law at the University 
of Dorpat, Sweden. Before that he had been for ten years a patient 
observer and student of criminals in Sweden’s largest central prison, 
at Langholmen. In this prison he had opportunity for continued 
association and intimate conversation with a large number of crimi- 
nals. In his introduction to this study the author states that he had 
already come to believe, as a result of his studies in Professor von 
Liszt’s criminal institute at the University of Berlin, that “criminal 
psychology had reached a stage in its development at which it was 
necessary to advance from general and indirect, essentially statisti- 
cal, investigations to personal observation of the criminal.” 

The statistical studies which had thus far been made, while they 
had given students a general orientation in the field, had remained 
relatively superficial and uncertain. What now seemed desirable 
and possible, was “by means of more exact research to penetrate 
more deeply into the realities with which the science of criminology 
had sought to deal.” More detailed studies of the personal life and 
history of the individual criminal by detailed investigation based on 
personal observation and personal contact with the criminal himself 
would most advance our knowledge in this field. 


* Andreas Bjerre, The Psychology of Murder (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
Ltd., 1927). 

* W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927). 
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He adds, 


On the other hand, criminal psychology cannot possibly content itself with 
the investigation and description of the psychic life of isolated criminals; it must 
in any case constantly seek to classify and systematize the material collected, 
and in each category of criminals selected for special study there must be an en- 
deavour to assign, at least provisionally, individual criminals to certain groups, 
according to their natural affinities, or, in other words, according to essential 
common characteristics. 


Such a classification, the author admits, presents great difficul- 
ties. In a previous volume on the subject of theft he had found it 
possible to distinguish between types or groups which are psycho- 
logically quite clearly defined, and which together furnished a clas- 
sification for practically all the criminals in this field. In the case of 
murder, however, this was not possible, since every single crime ap- 
peared from the beginning to have developed from such completely 
distinct and peculiar psychological conditions that “it would be 
quite impossible to classify such criminals in groups on the basis of 
any essential common characteristics.” 

In the present volume, therefore, Bjerre presents in a relatively 
brief and summary fashion the results of his observations, con- 
tinued in some cases over years, upon three cases each of which is 
characterized by some dominant trait which the author believes 
represents, in each instance, the psychological effects of the indi- 
vidual’s effort to live in society. In this trait the author seeks, if not 
an explanation, at least an understanding of the criminal act. It 
should be remembered that Bjerre is dealing here only with profes- 
sional criminals, in whom the criminal character is fully developed. 

We can make the crime intelligible only if we are able to under- 
stand the criminal. But this raises a very fundamental question: 
What do we mean by making the act of another person intelligible, 
and how can we make the manner in which we gain an understand- 
ing of other persons systematic and the knowledge thus gained ob- 
jective? 

What the investigator is seeking to do in the case of the criminal, 
then, is just what we unconsciously do when we seek to understand 
the man we meet in the street, except that he is more conscious of his 
purposes and more persistent in his effort. 
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It is not sufficient in studies of this kind to seek to determine the predomi- 
nating characteristics of the criminal, it is necessary also to endeavour to bring 
to light the exact corresponding characteristics of the average human being, 
which as a rule are naturally seldom the object of reflection or attention. 

And that, as I believe, is what we unconsciously do in ordinary life when for 
any special reason we exert ourselves to understand a fellow creature. Especial- 
ly if we are confronted by a person whose psychic life appears to belong to an- 
other world than ours, e.g., an Australian nigger or an illiterate Russian peasant, 
we instinctively begin, if from motives of curiosity or for other reasons we wish 
to understand what is going on in his mind, to search in our own minds or in our 
own experience of others for conceptions, impressions, feelings, motives, in- 
stincts, etc., which offer resemblances, however faint, to his psychic life. But 
even in respect of persons belonging to our own sphere of life we undoubtedly 
adopt the same method, as everyone can easily convince himself, as soon as we 
desire, in a deeper sense of the word, to understand them. 

It may possibly appear a priori an unnecessarily painful task thus to seek out 
—not to say dig out—points of contact between the normal and the criminal 
psychic life, between ordinary human weakness and shortcomings on the one 
hand and the characteristics of gross criminals on the other. But, in the first 
place we ought to achieve thereby a firmly established conception—as I believe 
will in fact appear from these studies—of the enormous difference between 
them, and, in the second place, there is, as far as I can see, no other means of 
comprehending or elucidating the psychic life of criminals or of obtaining infor- 
mation concerning their criminal psychology.*® 


The author seeks at this point to defend his procedure against the 
rather obvious criticism that the intimacy which this sort of investi- 
gation involves would inevitably tend to excuse the criminal and 
condone his crime. He says: 


In order to avoid misunderstanding it is necessary to emphasize here that un- 
derstanding in the sense of the word here used does not denote the least degree 
of condonation or approval. The well-known phrase “to understand all is to for- 
give all” is, in my opinion, the most fundamental falsehood that has ever been 
uttered in the whole history of civilization. Were it correct, then all research 
into criminal psychology would evidently be profoundly subversive of morals 
and its purpose would be a sort of moral nihilism, in so far as its object is un- 
doubtedly to understand, among other things, the psychic life of persons who 
have committed the most outrageous crimes, condemned in all ages by the con- 
science of mankind. But happily this dogma is not only theoretically unfounded 
—for why should understanding imply forgiveness? but all practical experience 
also shows it to be fundamentally wrong. Especially in research in criminal psy- 
chology we find that the deeper we succeed in penetrating into the psychic life 
of, for example, a murderer, the more morally revolting the crime he has com- 


* Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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mitted usually appears, and the more profound the moral horror which we fee] 
in its presence. It is true that our indignation is directed less against the indi- 
vidual, whose conduct, as we shall realize more and more in the course of these 
studies, is determined in each particular case by circumstances, environment 
and upbringing, than against the act itself, which at the same time appears more 
and more vivid and is fully illuminated in all its details; the moral condemna- 
tion is directed, that is, more and more against the evil rather than against the 
evildoer. Nor should it be difficult in ordinary life to confirm the view that our 
aversion is shifted from the person to the act in proportion as we obtain a fuller 
knowledge of what has operated in the mind of the former and at the same time 
of the real significance of the latter. If for example an acquaintance commits a 
morally revolting act, of which we had thought him incapable, and we therefore 
seek to investigate and elucidate, or, in other words, to understand his inner mo- 
tives, then as a rule our aversion to the act grows in the same degree as our aver- 
sion to the doer diminishes. This is a fact which has perhaps been commonly 
overlooked, but anybody should be able to convince himself of its truth by test- 
ing his own experience of the comparatively innocent or more serious moral de- 
linquencies of one of his own acquaintance. I myself have sometimes had an op- 
portunity of speaking to mothers visiting their sons under life-sentence in prison, 
and I have scarcely anywhere found such a deep moral revulsion against crime 
as among these women, though they naturally thoroughly understood and for- 
gave the criminals. That such an unfortunate dogma should have struck so 
deep roots in the human consciousness as this one undoubtedly has done during 
the last century, and that it should exercise such authority, even to-day, that one 
finds it as the motto of a comprehensive work by a well-known criminal psy- 
chologist, is due partly to the fact that it requires some reflection, and indeed is 
sometimes a matter of considerable difficulty, to distinguish between the act and 
the doer, especially so long as the latter is not rendered innocuous. But above 
all things it is certainly due to the fact that this dogma once upon a time opened 
up new vistas and still, thanks to its attractive formulation, remains one of the 
most easily retained and easy justifications for the numerous tendencies, of vary- 
ing origins, towards moral indifference and moral nihilism which have developed 
in our day and which threaten our whole civilization in its present stage of de- 
velopment. I have thought it of importance to emphasize sharply the difference 
between understanding and forgiveness because the widespread erroneous con- 
ception of them is apt to undermine confidence in, and stimulate popular preju- 
dice against, criminal psychology, as well as against various other sciences.* 


With reference to the methods which Bjerre adopted in obtaining 
the materials for the understanding of criminals, and particularly 
with reference to the value of statements made by criminals for un- 
derstanding character and behavior, he says: 


* Ibid., pp. 10-12. 
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In the first place, should be mentioned the fundamental principle which—at 
first, naturally, by instinct, and only later more and more consciously and de- 
liberately—I adopted in those studies, namely, to disregard as far as possible in 
conversation with persons whose essential characteristics I have sought to dis- 
cover whatever is palpably and directly obvious and determined by the conver- 
sation, or, in a word, the purely formal content of these utterances, and to di- 
rect attention to the connection between these utterances and the inner, spon- 
taneous, really decisive forces in their psychic lives. In other words, I have 
sought, step by step, to determine the entirely spontaneous psychological char- 
acteristics in their utterances, asserted without possibility of control by reflec- 
tion. Perhaps this principle might be most briefly enunciated by saying that in 
order to know a human being properly, one ought not to listen to his words or to 
his conscious sentiments and thoughts but to the expression of his unconscious 
psychic life... .. In our usual association with our fellow creatures, whether 
at work or at play, we naturally fasten upon the common bonds of social inter- 
course, work, exchange of thought, amusements, etc., and our attention is usual- 
ly directed exclusively to what I have cr'led the formal content of the inter- 
course of our companion. But as soon as our intercourse with a certain person is 
no longer governed by common interests, but by a desire to acquire a knowledge 
of his inmost being, we immediately abandon the formal content of his utterance 
and begin unconsciously to seek for whatever indication of his inner life appears 
in his speech independently of, or even in spite of, his conscious will. In this con- 
nection it ought to be easy to establish the fact that practically every utterance, 
if observed and analysed in this manner, discloses important glimpses into the 
deepest complex of forces in the life of the speaker. .... Among the rules 
which, in accordance with it, I have endeavoured to observe as rigorously as 
possible in these studies, I may mention one which is certainly of the utmost 
importance; constantly to direct the attention to what the speaker regards in his 
own mind as obvious or of universal application.® 


What one seeks in interviews and in confessions is the naive utter- 
ances of the criminal which reveal what he assumes is generally un- 
derstood and taken for granted. It is just here that the divergences 
of the criminal from the normal become most obvious. Under these 
circumstances speech becomes behavior in the elementary sense of 
that term, instead of—what it so frequently becomes—an explana- 
tion or justification of one’s attitudes or one’s acts. From this it fol- 
lows that, in seeking to interview a criminal, as a matter of principle 
one should not urge a confession. 

. never by any means whatsoever, attempt to influence, induce or force 
confidential statements or confessions concerning their past lives from the per- 


* Ibid., p. 12-14. 
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sons under observation, but, on the contrary, allow them to speak quite freely 
and undisturbed on any subject which is for the moment in their minds, or is of 
general interest to them, or merely crops up in their thoughts. If necessary, they 
should even be encouraged to do so. 

It should be emphasized in this connection that under no circumstances in 
psychological investigations should one uncritically accept a confession as con- 
clusive evidence of the psychic life of the speaker, even if it is made in profound 
good faith and after most serious introspection, for the simple reason that hu- 
man beings have no knowledge of their sub-conscious psychic life and also be- 
cause the function of psychology is evidently to acquire knowledge not only of 
the conceptions of human beings of themselves, but also of everything which 
occurs or has occurred within them, or, in other words, not only of their subjec- 
tive conceptions of, but also the whole of the objective reality of, their psychic 
life. Of course the capacity for self-knowledge varies to an infinite degree ac- 
cording to the degree of individual culture, introspective or extraspective tem- 
perament, etc., but fundamentally, in the nature of things, no man can know 
himself. Concerning criminals more particularly, they are as a rule, partly be- 
cause of their imperfect education, but especially on account of their above- 
mentioned self-deception, amazingly ignorant as a class, of the determining 
forces of their psychic life. Their conceptions of themselves are generally so 
distorted that they scarcely bear any resemblance to reality. Confession, there- 
fore, cannot in psychological studies, and especially in criminal psychology, be 
regarded as differing from any other material for investigation. 

If, bearing this in mind, we seek other avenues by which to penetrate to the 
deepest human qualities, it will be found that even the most honest confession, 
whether it relates to the prime motive of a single action or to the deepest im- 
pulses to action in general, is comparatively valueless in comparison with the 
utterances made without any intention of revealing the inmost being of the 
speaker concerning the more or less important matters, past or present, which 
for the moment occupy his mind. Self-confession can at most afford an image 
produced in conflict with innumerable unconscious restraints. It is necessarily 
superficial, incomplete and stereotyped. But when a person speaks freely of 
whatever is for the moment present in his mind we see his living psychic life di- 
rectly before our eyes and are enabled to make constant observations and there- 
fore also to penetrate to his inmost being. 

In ordinary life we all, indeed, apparently act, save in exceptional circum- 
stances, in direct opposition to this principle. Here it seems obvious in seeking 
to discover human motives either for a particular act or for general conduct, 
that the simplest, safest and only natural procedure is to seek to induce a person 
to open out and himself describe his motives, his inner experiences, etc. 

And this procedure is without any doubt the correct one in ordinary life, in 
which mankind in general naturally has no reason to seek for other impulses 
than those which each man within himself consciously recognizes as sufficient 
and final, and for which he accepts full responsibility. 
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But the knowledge of others which thus generally suffices in ordinary life is 
obviously not the same as the knowledge we seek to attain in psychological 
studies. In the extraordinary circumstances of daily life above referred to, i.e., 
when for some special reason we seek to acquire a more profound knowledge 
than usual of a human being, we tend to a very great extent unconsciously to 
follow this rule, and to seize less upon what he has to say concerning himself 
than upon what appears from his various utterances in other circumstances. 

. . one should observe the manner in which a person, either intentionally 
or unconsciously, behaves in conversation with just as much care, and analyse 
with just as much thoroughness, as we observe anything which he frankly dis- 
closes in speech. There is in my opinion, as based on my experience in all these 
studies, no reason whatever for not consciously, deliberately and systematically 
employing, in all investigations of this kind, this method or possibility of pene- 
trating into and illuminating the psychic life of others. An expression of the face, 
a glance, a smile, a gesture, a tone, an involuntary movement, etc., is clearly al- 
ways a reflection of some conscious or subconscious reaction in the psychic life, 
and it may in certain circumstances be just as free from ambiguity and just as 
significant as, or even more significant than, any speech whatever. 

But all this is a well-known fact in ordinary psychology. In our conception 
and judgment of others we are all influenced every day and every hour by these 
thousand and one details of behaviour, which we are accustomed to call impon- 
derable because we regard them as escaping analysis, or rather, perhaps, because 
we look upon their influence as so obvious that any analysis of them is in prac- 
tice superfluous. If as a rule we allow this influence to pass uncontrolled and 
unconsidered it is also because we have never doubted its justification, and even 
the most hasty reflection would call to our minds innumerable examples of the 
réle which such imponderabilia have played in determining our own attitude 
toward others. The question may even be raised whether these inarticulate ex- 
pressions of human personality do not exercise a far greater influence over us— 
and are therefore of even greater importance to our success and power in life— 
than we are as a rule disposed to admit. 

But if such be the case, there can scarcely be any doubt that systematic ob- 
servation and careful analysis of the whole of a person’s outward bearing during 
a sufficient number of conversations offers a considerable possibility of obtaining 
an insight into the essentials of his psychic life.* 


The objection to this method of observation is that it is not sys- 
tematic and impersonal. It is after all based on the impression of 
the individual investigator and cannot be checked up by further ob- 
servation of other criminals. In reply to this objection, Bjerre says: 


If in the process one is undoubtedly compelled to rely upon subjective im- 
pressions, it by no means follows that one can only achieve subjective certainty 
by this means. For each one of these impressions (or more exactly, the result 


* Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
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which the analysis of each such impression brings to light) is compared not only 
with all similar impressions but also with those obtained by other means (i.., 
with the result yielded by an analysis of the latter) as well as with the external 
circumstances of the person’s life as established by the documentary evidence of 
depositions, by reports of the minister of religion in the parish where he is domi- 
ciled, etc. In this way one manifestly achieves a high degree of objective cer- 
tainty concerning those impressions which remain unaffected by all these con- 
frontations. 

In judging the possibilities of the psychological method which I have briefly 
described one must not overlook or forget the fact that the results can be 
checked by reciprocal confrontation; that the variety of these possibilities con- 
sequently offers a.considerable degree of certainty; and that in the last resort I 
had access to judicially established facts to check my results.” 


In conclusion, Bjerre says, in regard to the aims and methods of 
this sort of investigation of the criminal: 


In this connection it should be emphasized that I should clearly not have 
achieved the object I set out to attain—to throw as far as possible a clear light 
on the determining factors in the psychic development of the persons in ques- 
tion from a period as far back in their childhood as I could reach until the day 
they committed a crime—and the method I employed in my studies would con- 
sequently not have satisfied the demands made upon it, if in my final results I 
had not advanced to psychic facts and processes of which the persons under ob- 
servation had either never been conscious themselves, or of which at any rate 
they had lost recollection, and which they would therefore deny in good faith if 
they were presented to them. For in the sense of the word here employed, a de- 
scription of the psychic development of a person can naturally never be regard- 
ed as complete if it does not bring to light, above all things, the subconscious im- 
pulses within him. My method of study therefore has been directed towards, 
and adapted to, this end.® 


The descriptions of the three typical cases which follow this in- 
troduction are intended to illustrate and justify the methods of in- 
vestigation used. 


* Ibid., p. 19. Ibid., p. 20. 
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THE REGIONAL BALANCE OF MAN 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 
University of Lucknow, India 
ABSTRACT 


The most important contribution of ecology is the idea of the region as an intricate 
network of interrelations. A change in any one factor of the environment brings about 
a complete change in the milieu, and man is a part of the processes by which the bal- 
ance of the region is maintained or shifted. The permanence of civilization depends on 
man’s understanding of, and co-operation with, the totality of the region’s forces. 
The law of diminishing returns is part of a wider law of the exhaustion of the store of 
nature when man destroys the established cycle of the region’s life-processes. Where 
man has torn the web of life nature seeks to repair it through a reduction of the popu- 
lation to numbers that the ecologic balance may permit. Many countries have adopted 
a standard of consumption with little reference to the resources. Science must com- 
prehend the web of relations between human life and organic and inorganic nature 
and reveal the relation between cause and effect between man’s activities and the re- 
mote phases of transformation in nature’s life processes. 


Sociology in its early days came under the spell of biology. The 
older biology was, however, mostly systematic and classificatory. It 
is only recently that regional surveys of plant and animal communi- 
ties have been undertaken, and these have inaugurated a new branch 
of biology, namely, ecology, which is not only profoundly affecting 
the methods and materials of biology, but also is found to be of enor- 
mous significance in the study of human groups. 

Perhaps the most important contribution of ecology is the idea of 
the region as an intricate network of interrelations. The region ex- 
hibits a complex pattern of adaptations between the environmental 
factors and the plant and animal communities, including human so- 
cieties. 

The mutuality of adaptations, which are endless and ever shift- 
ing, gives us the picture of the total situation as a configuration like 
the Gestalt of Wertheimer, Koehler, and Koffka. The change of 
any factor of the environment, such as a spell of drought or a cold 
winter, gradual transformation of landscape due to maturity of the 
river system, and change in drainage and texture of soils, brings 
about a complete change in the milieu, in which plants, animals, 
and humans find a new equilibrium through natural biological proc- 
esses. Each new mode of adjustment, whether the change of the 
type of vegetation from woodland to shrub and bush, or the succes- 
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sion of wet by dry crops, or, again, the construction of wells and 
canals, implies an entire transformation of the situation in which 
man, with the rest of nature, undergoes a change in life. Similarly, 
when man introduces new cultivated plants, animals, or insects into 
the region, or exterminates the carnivores and allows the rodents to 
multiply as in every old human settlement, or, again, changes from 
shepherding to agriculture and from agriculture to industry, he re- 
makes the regicn and revises its organic constitution. 

In the older sociological speculation man was treated as a part of 
nature, but in a frankly deterministic fashion; his plans and en- 
deavors were conceived more as extraneous forces than as phases of 
the ecologic complex interwoven with the rest of the environment. 
Man is part and parcel of the process by which the balance of the 
region is maintained or shifted, and the process is ever continued in 
see-saw fashion, now in favor of man, now definitely against him. In 
this process the entire life of inorganic nature is involved, though it 
may be initiated by some slight human action that sets in motion a 
series of processes which may conserve or upset the order of nature. 
It is true that such disturbance of the balance of nature is some- 
times inevitable for the continuity of human communities. But 
often such disturbance is casually and carelessly brought about, or 
increases cumulatively through man’s interferences continued for 
generations until it saps the roots of the region’s life and engulfs 
man in the common doom of the region. 

Man’s skill and efficiency too often have been displayed without 
regard to the essential biological fact of his solidarity with nature. 
With better appreciation of this solidarity, the conservation of nat- 
ural resources will be raised from an economic creed to a biological 
faith. The permanence of civilization depends chiefly on man’s inti- 
mate understanding of, and co-operation with, the totality of the re- 
gion’s forces, including not merely climate, soil, and topography, but 
also the associated vegetable and animal life. In a new country man 
can with impunity disobey the order of nature, mainly because of 
the large margin and variety of nature’s reserve; but, when man has 
become established in his adopted region, his security and well-being 
will be found to rest on maintaining the balance and rhythm in the 
organic and inorganic nature that forms his environment. Many are 
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the instances in which man, having multiplied in large-numbers in 
an old-established region, has sought an increase of food-supply by 
indiscriminately destroying forests, transforming pastures into cul- 
tivated fields, reclaiming marshes and low lands, exhausting the soil, 
and robbing the subsoil water. These activities have often been 
pushed to the extent of upsetting the equilibrium between the fac- 
tors determining the climate and hydrographical conditions of the 
region, thereby incurring agricultural disaster, and the ruin of an- 
cient civilizations. 

The law of diminishing returns is part of a wider law of the ex- 
haustion of the store of nature, prefaced by gradual and advancing 
sterility and denudation, when man, through shortsightedness, ig- 
norance, or selfishness, destroys the established cycle of the region’s 
life-processes. Not merely land and water thus may become limiting 
agents in production, but also the interference with the old-estab- 
lished arrangements of vegetable or animal aggregations may be dis- 
astrous. Throughout the course of evolution, the interrelations of 
organisms have become more and more intricate and complex. 
Thompson observes: “Many of the simpler animals are related to 
their environment—whether for food, oxygen or anything else—in 
avery generalised way; but evolution has meant an increasing spe- 
cialisation in the business of exploiting.” As organs and functions 
have become more specialized and complicated, so the balance of 
relations has become finer and more intricate. Animals are linked 
with one another in elaborate and complex arrangements of food 
cycles, and their food and habits show mutual interdependence as 
well as specialization. In a progressive food chain the modes of ex- 
ploitation have become diverse and subtle. The balance has been 
more difficult to maintain the more the circle of an animal’s life has 
intersected other circles. 

When we come to man, whose mode and extent of exploitation 
know no limits, the danger of disturbance of the balance of the re- 
gion is constant and cumulatively pressing. To give instances, 
man’s successful farming and forestry depend on turning to his 
own use the ecologic succession of plant forms, and the natural ar- 
rangements of eating and being eaten among the beneficial and in- 
jurious animals, such as small mammals, birds, and insects, and the 
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reproductive interrelations as exhibited, for instance, in the pollina- 
tion of flowers by birds and insects. or the scattering of seeds by 
fruit-eating birds and herbivores. Man, in the course of agriculture, 
grazing, and forestry, changes his own habitat as well as that of his 
animal competitors, destroys them or converts them either to allies 
or enemies in various complicated tangles in the web of life. His 
cold-blooded rivals, insects and plant pests, have often thwarted his 
advance, especially in the tropics, killing both men and domesticat- 
ed stock by thousands; while the tireless micro-organisms of the 
animal underworld, adapted to every soil, climate, and crop, play no 
small part in determining the fortunes of his agriculture. 

Nearly all soils contain nitrifying bacteria capable of living in 
symbiosis with leguminous plants, mere weeds. By maintaining a 
proper balance between plants and bacteria under any given condi- 
tions of soil, climate, or crop rotation, man may secure for the next 
crop a store of nitrogen considerably in excess of that before pos- 
sessed by the soil, and thus make agriculture possible without soil 
exhaustion. Successful agriculture, indeed, is indissolubly bound up 
with the problems of proper handling of bacteria in relation to soil 
and plants, and of nitrogen, iodine, and minerals used as food for 
the draught animals, and as manure for the grasses and crops, in ad- 
dition to animal manure. We therefore find that agriculture, insect 
control, animal industry, and human nutrition are all bound to- 
gether in mutual dependence and influence in complex ways. The 
exhaustion of minerals in the soil, the deterioration of grass and 
cereal, and the ravages of insects have been potent factors in the 
vicissitudes of civilization. Man’s social economy is thus interlaced 
not merely with crops, oxygen, water, temperature, etc., but also 
with the organic setting of the harmonious vegetable and animal 
communities that have arrived at a more or less stable equilibrium. 
Therefore the laws of economics or sociology have to subserve the 
more comprehensive laws of the balance of life. 

The laws of the balance of life are laws that it is necessary to 
obey. To go ahead impulsively and incautiously, without giving ad- 
equate consideration to the intricacies of the great Systema Na- 
ture, may subserve economic ends temporarily, but if continued 
leads inevitably to punishment. Such disregard of final results and 
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concentration on the immediate practical ends is easy in the case of 
an old region, where, owing to pressure of population, the economic 
struggle has become intense. It is a curious paradox that where man 
has torn the web of life nature seeks to repair it through a reduction 
of the population to numbers that the ecologic balance may permit. 
For example, the sieve of nature eliminates asymbiotic growth of a 
community when it threatens to disregard her rhythm and balance. 

Such loss of balance we hardly find in newly settled parts of the 
earth. Yet even new countries by multiplication of population 
sooner or later are faced with the problem of exhaustion of the nat- 
ural store. Some again postpone the evil by exploiting the backward 
regions of the earth through the plantation system, or commercial 
agriculture, which means intensive exhaustion of resources, both 
natural and human. Many of the industrial countries of the West 
have adopted a scale of social and industrial living which has little 
reference to the resources and possibilities of the regions them- 
selves. This lack of balance between the standard of consumption 
and the production of food and raw materials has been the chief 
cause of the present spendthrift use and unfair distribution of the 
world’s resources. Industrial civilization cannot thrive for long on 
an unstable balance between man’s demands and the region’s yields, 
which is maintained by improvident use of resources in men and 
materials in other parts of the world. 

Man’s adjustment to his region so far has been dictated mainly 
by his instincts, and by the traditions of his race. Industrialism and 
overpopulation make it impossible for nations to pursue the policy 
of laissez faire in regional adaptation without calling forth nature’s 
penalties of decay, disease, and death. Science must now compre- 
hend the manifold web of relations between human life and organic 
and inorganic nature. It must also reveal the relationship of cause 
and effect between man’s activities and the subtle and remote phases 
of transformation in nature’s life processes. Insomuch that man 
scientifically envisages the threads which the region weaves around 
him, binding him with climate, land, and water, and with plants, ani- 
mals, insects, and bacteria in a sequence of actions and interactions 
through generations, his works and products will be more in tune 
with the rhythm of the environment, and his civilization will not be a 
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fleeting episode, as it has often been in the past, but will be ever new, 
ever fashioning for its children new ties with the rest of creation like 
its matrix, the mother earth itself. In his reaction to the region, the 
material background of his culture, as well as to that of his fellow 
being in his social relationships, institutions, and ideals, man will 
thus continue to fashion newer and subtler linkages, so that both 
the Kingdom of Nature and the Kingdom of the Spirit will exhibit a 
solidarity that will be at once organic and spiritual. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SPACE IN THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 1895-1927 


HOWARD P. BECKER 
University of Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 


In an effort to get at trends in sociology, the articles of the American Journal of 
Sociology from 1895 to 1927 were classified according to the scheme used by the Jour- 
nal for some years in classifying its abstracts. The graph, based on a three-year mov- 
ing average, shows the following trends for each class: personality—a gradual upward 
trend; the family—rather low level except for a peak due to a symposium on the fam- 
ily; peoples and cultural groups—a relatively high level before 1911, a rapid decline 
until 1921, and then a rapid rise ; conflict and accommodation groups—a rise to a peak 
in 1916 and then a decline to 1923; communities and territorial groups and social in- 
stitutions—a general downward trend; social science and the social process—a down- 
ward trend, with fluctuations; social pathology—a downward trend; methods of in- 
vestigation—a gradual increase since 1918; general sociology and methodology of the 
social sciences—two peaks, in 1903 and 1923. 


This paper and its accompanying charts describe briefly in a 
semi-quantitative way some of the trends of interest in American 
sociology in the past generation. The distribution of space in the 
American Journal of Sociology, 1895-1927, inclusive, was chosen as 
a point of approach; this must of course be followed up by studies of 
other periodicals, and a composite picture must finally be attained 
if any far-reaching generalizations are to be made. Inasmuch as the 
American Journal of Sociology is the oldest sociological journal in 
the United States, however, it is of peculiar interest. 

“A Tentative Scheme for the Classification of the Literature of 
Sociology and Social Sciences’* used by the American Journal of 
Sociology in classifying abstracts (before Social Science Abstracts 
appeared) was taken over without alteration and applied to the 

*I. Personality—the individual and the person: (1) biography; (2) original na- 
ture—instinct, temperament, racial traits; (3) child study; (4) social psychology, so- 
cial attitudes, and the genesis of the person. 

II. The family: (1) the natural history of the family and the psychology of sex; 
(2) the historical family and family as an institution; (3) the modern family and its 
problems. 

III. Peoples and cultural groups: (1) social origins and primitive society; (2) 
folklore, myth, and language; (3) histories of cultural groups; (4) immigrants, immi- 
gration, and distribution of population; (5) colonial problems and missions; (6) com- 


parative studies of cultural traits—religion, mores, customs, and traditions. 
IV. Conflict and accommodation groups: (1) classes and the class struggle, labor 
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study of the Journal itself. It is quite possible that some other set 
of categories might have given better results, but the scheme was 
already in use and giving apparent satisfaction. Any scheme the 
writer might improvise could not be subjected to the test of use, and 
would also be quite unfamiliar to sociologists. Further, the twenty- 
five-year index used this classification, and thus provided a certain 
basis for the task in hand, although articles were not classified in a 
sufficient number of categories.” 


and capital; (2) nationalities and races; (3) political parties and political doctrines; 
(4) religious denominations and sects. 

V. Communities and territorial groups: (1) the rural community and its prob- 
lems; (2) the city and its areas; (3) social and communal organization; (4) human 
geography. 

VI. Social institutions: (1) home and housing; (2) the church and the local com- 
munity; (3) the school and the social center; (4) play, the playhouse, and play- 
grounds; (5) courts and legislation; (6) social agencies; (7) other institutions. 

VII. Social science and the social process: (1) the economic process—economic 
and industrial organization; (2) the cultural process—education and religion; (3) the 
political process—politics and the formation of public opinion; (4) collective be- 
havior, social change, and social progress—fashion, reform, and revolution. 

VIII. Social pathology—personal and social disorganization: (1) poverty, crime, 
and deficiency ; (2) eugenics, dysgenics, and problems of population; (3) problems of 
public health and social hygiene; (4) insanity and the pathology of the person; (5) 
vice—alcoholism, prostitution, gambling. 

IX. Methods of investigation: (1) statistics, graphic representation; (2) mental 
and social measurements; (3) social survey—community organization, community ed- 
ucation, health, government, mental hygiene, etc.; (4) case studies and social diag- 
nosis ; (5) life-histories and psychoanalysis. 

X. General sociology and methodology of the social sciences: (1) history of so- 
ciology ; (2) logic of the social sciences; (3) social philosophy and social science; (4) 
social ethics and social politics; (5) sociology and its relation to other sciences; (6) 
methods of teaching sociology. 

* The twenty-five-year index does not classify articles in a sufficient number of cate- 
gories. It was necessary to go over all the articles and add secondary, or “S,” classifi- 
cations to the primary, or “P,” classifications furnished by the index up to 1921. 
(From 1921 on, the writer of course had to make both “P” and “S” classifications.) 
As many as four or five “S” classifications were made in some instances; rarely was it 
possible to assign an article to only one. For example, Faris’ article, “Are Instincts 
Data or Hypotheses ?” perhaps should receive as primary, or “P,” classification I (2), 
“original nature—instinct, temperament, racial traits”; but it certainly should be given 
two secondary, or “S,” classifications as well, one under I (4), “social psychology, so- 
cial attitudes, and the genesis. of the person,” and another under X (2), “logic of the 
social sciences.” Cases like this predominated. Thus the twenty-five-year index af- 
forded relatively little help, and was used because of what it promised rather than for 
what it finally gave. 
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Chart I traces the rise and fall of the percentages devoted to the 
ten main categories year by year. A three-year moving average is 
used, cutting off one year at each end, so that, instead of 1895-1927, 
we have 1896-1926. To get the figure for each year used in the 

CHART I 
DISTRIBUTION OF SPACE IN THE American Journal of Sociology 
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* The writer has prepared a large chart giving detailed figures, gross numbers as 
well as percentages, not only for the ten main heads but also for the forty-eight sub- 
classifications. It is thought that this data may enable others, if interested, to break 
up the ten main curves into their forty-eight component elements, thus providing a 
more concrete analysis than could be given in the present article. The expense of re- 
producing the chart in the Journal is prohibitive, but the writer is prepared to furnish 
photostatic copies at cost. 
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three-year moving average, P- and S-percentages (see footnote 1) 
were averaged without weighting, inasmuch as the task of assigning 
differences in value to P- and S-classifications seemed almost in- 
superable. Of course, the whole problem of classification and the 
subjectivism it involves is the weak point in a study of this kind. 

A few salient features of the graphs in Chart I may be noted: 

I. Personality—the individual and the person. This curve shows 
a gradual upward trend,* although its highest point, the last year 
charted, is only 11 per cent. 

II. The family. This shows one high peak and then a relapse to 
the low level it previously occupied. The peak was due to a sym- 
posium which took up all the space of the Journal for one year. 

III. Peoples and cultural groups. This shows a relatively high 
level attained before 1911, then a rapid decline to a low level in 
1921, and then a rapid rise to its highest point in the last year 
charted. 

IV. Conflict and accommodation groups. This shows a very grad- 
ual upward trend up to 1914, then a rapid rise to a peak in 1916, 
and then a rapid decline to the lowest point reached, 3.8 per cent in 
1923. 

V. Communities and territorial groups. This shows, on the 
whole, a gradual downward trend. 

VI. Social institutions. This also shows a gradual downward 
trend. 

VII. Social science and the social process. This shows a rather 
marked downward trend, although there are great fluctuations. 

VIII. Social pathology, personal and social disorganization. This 
shows a very distinct downward trend. 

IX. Methods of investigation. This shows a gradual increase 
from 1918 on, but is still at a relatively low level—approximately § 
per cent. 

X. General sociology and methodology of the social sciences. 
This is the most peculiar curve of the whole group; it shows two 
peaks of almost equal height, one in 1903 and the other in 1923, 

* The writer feels that in studies of this kind, where the subjective factor is large, 


trends should not be determined by any method more exact and time-consuming than 
simple inspection. Least-square and similar methods are too precise for the data. 
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both followed by a rapid decline. In view of the large proportion of 
space it represents, the six sub-categories included in this curve 
should each be separately studied. The chart referred to in foot- 
note 3 contains the raw material necessary for plotting the six sep- 
arate curves. 

Chart II is almost self-explanatory, but some comment is perhaps 
necessary. The histograms show the distribution of articles and 
abstracts in the various categories during the periods noted. Cate- 
gory X, it will be seen, accounts for 28 per cent of the number of 
articles, 1895-1927, and 34.2 per cent of the space occupied for the 
same period. Attention should be called to the remarkable similari- 


CHART II 


DISTRIBUTION OF ARTICLES AND ABSTRACTS IN THE American 
Journal of Sociology 
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ty between the histogram computed on the basis of the mumber of 
articles and that based upon the amount of space occupied by the 
articles. In view of the fact that 2,537 articles covering 21,226 
pages enter into the computations, however, this striking corre- 
spondence becomes a bit more explicable. Again, attention should 
be called to the distribution of the abstracts published in the “Re- 
cent Literature” section of the Journal, 1924-27, inclusive. The 
histogram presents an outline altogether different from that of the 
articles appearing in the Journal, 1895-1927. There is evidently 
a marked difference in the principles governing selection in the two 
fields, or else the articles submitted by sociologists fall into a dis- 
tribution widely varying from the material that appears in the field 
covered by the abstracts—the field of sociology and the social sci- 
ences. 
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A word of caution: The fact must not be lost sight of that the 
curves here presented are based upon classifications made by two 
men only, the compiler of the twenty-five-year index and the writer 
of this article; hence the subjective element is high, although the 
writer’s free use of unweighted S-classifications does something to 
diminish it. Again, each of the ten curves is a composite based upon 
from three to seven sub-categories, each of which may show quite 
diverse trends when plotted separately. 

In spite of the all-too-obvious shortcomings of the method upon 
which the study is based, and defects in the study itself, the writer 
is of the opinion that some such approach must be used if “trends,” 
“currents of thought,” etc., are to be talked about in the large. 
Otherwise, we are in the position of poor Wagner in Faust: 

And what “the spirit of the times” you call, 


Good sir, is but your spirit after all, 
In which the times are seen reflected. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The program for the Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society is being rapidly completed. There will be 
a number of special features, and it is hoped that there will be the 
largest attendance yet recorded. The meetings will be held at Cleve- 
land, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, December 29, 30, and 
31. At the same time and place, in addition to the social science 
meetings will be held also meetings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

The tentative program provides for the presidential addresses on 
Monday evening. Meeting with the American Sociological Society 
will be the American Political Science Association and the American 
Economic Association for these addresses. On Tuesday evening 
President Hoover is scheduled to address the joint meetings of all 
societies, or in case some emergency intervenes, there will be an ap- 
propriate substitute. On Wednesday evening the annual dinner of 
the American Sociological Society will feature a sort of twenty-fifth 
anniversary with representatives of other social sciences in joint 
discussion of the development of sociology and its prospects. 

Another special feature will be several sessions devoted to a more 
comprehensive and thorough discussion of the teaching of sociology 
than has yet been presented. Included in this will be two sessions on 
critical discussion of various methods of teaching sociology, a joint 
session on the teaching of statistics, a joint session with the section 
on sociology and social work, and a luncheon meeting on experi- 
mental sociology. 

A third special feature will be a main session devoted to the his- 
torical and theoretical aspects of sociology, in the nature of a trib- 
ute to Professor Charles H. Cooley. At this session one paper will 
be devoted to Professor Cooley’s theories of conflict, one to present 
trends in sociology, one to a review of the history of sociology in the 
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United States, and one to an analysis of the activities of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society for the last twenty-five years. 

The main theme of the Christmas meeting will be “Social Con- 
flict.” The presidential address will center around the general theme 
of folk and regional conflict as a field for sociological study. The sey- 
eral sections and divisions will feature research and discussion on 
social conflict. These include the division of social research, the 
sections on rural sociology, sociology and psychiatry, sociology and 
social work, sociology and religion, educational sociology, the fam- 
ily, and the community. Joint meetings of several sections will be 
featured. Some items in the section programs are not yet completed. 
However, the full program will be published well in advance of the 
meetings. 

There will be joint meetings with the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, the American Political Science Association, the 
American Economic Association, and the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. The program is being planned to reduce somewhat the num- 
ber of sessions and to co-ordinate the several sections and meetings 
in such a way as to avoid overlapping and crowding. Indications 
are that the Christmas program and renewed interest in the Society 
will bring not only a large attendance but an increased membership. 
It is urged that plans be made early for attendance and for the en- 
listment of new members. A number of schools and groups plan to 
have breakfast sessions. It is suggested that all those who wish to 
schedule such group meetings notify the secretary or the president 
well in advance, rather than to wait until the program has been 
printed. 


Howarp W. Opum 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor of 
“News and Notes” not later than the first of the month preceding publication. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society The new members 
received into the Society since our last issue and up to September 1 are as 
follows: 


Alcabedas, Buena, 847 Wilson Ave., Chicago 

Apple, Rebecca, Y.W.C.A., Boulder, Colo. 

Ballard, Ida Myrtle, Park City, Utah 

Barrett, Clara Etta, Box K, Ruth, Nev. 

Bloch, Herbert A., 1305 Nelson Ave., New York 

Brethorst, Alice B., 5555 Thirty-third Ave., N.E., Seattle, Wash. 

Bush, Maybell G., State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 

Byme, Ervin, R.F.D. 14, Box 399, Seattle, Wash. 

Capellen, Mamie Ruth, 38 Breeze Terrace, Blackfoot, Idaho 

Colvin, Joy Esther, Y.W.C.A., 140 N. Topeka Ave., Wichita, Kan. 

Correll, Ernst H., Graduate School, American University, Washington, D.C. 

Croxton, Frederick E., Hamilton Hall, Columbia University, New York 

Douglas, George A., 1320 W. Huron St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Haygood, T. F., University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Jacoby, Harold Stanley, 1940 Sherman Ave., Evanston, IIl. 

Kumlien, W. F., South Dakota State College, Brookings, S.D. 

Lung, Chieng Fu, Box 1454, Stanford University, Calif. 

MacDonald, Kathryn F., 7721 Bennett St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mason, Mary, 117 Walnut St., Elmira, N.Y. 

Mizutani, K., 740 Langdon St., Madison, Wis. 

Normano, John F., 11 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Olsen, Glenn H., 1405 Pennoyer Ave., Grand Haven, Mich. 

Osterman, Betty, 4521 Seventeenth St., N.E., Seattle, Wash. 

Rademaker, John Adrian, 820 N. Thirteenth St., Tacoma, Wash. 

Reid, Ira De A., 1133 Broadway, New York 

Shivers, Lyda Gordon, Poplarville, Miss. 

Silver, Nola V., 551 W. Delason Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 

Skinner, Julia, 324 Van Buren, Topeka, Kan. 

Sylla, Marguerite K., City Department, Y.W.C.A., 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Thomas, Vance E., 6925 Francis Ave., Lincoln, Neb. 

Whitehouse, Vera M., 111 E. First St., Aberdeen, Wash. 
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Uniform Crime Reports.—Or. September 1, 1930, the National Divyj- 
sion of Identification and Information, Bureau of Investigation, United 
States Department of Justice, assumed responsibility for collecting, com- 
piling, and publishing the Uniform Crime Reports. The Reports have 
been published heretofore by the Committee on Uniform Crime Records 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 


University of Chicago—The Society for Social Research held its ninth 
annual Institute in Chicago, August 20-23. Eighty sociologists and stu- 
dents registered, including a number of visitors from other states and uni- 
versities. Meetings and round-tables were held in the new Social Science 
Research Building. Professor R. E. Park opened the sessions of the Insti- 
tute with a statement of its purposes and history; Dr. Ruth Shonle Cavan 
reported a study of parent-child relations, and Professor W. F. Ogburn 
discussed the investigation of recent social changes which he is directing. 
On the twenty-first Professor T. ©. McCormick described his study of 
rural-urban social contacts and college achievement; Dr. Pauline V, 
Young outlined her procedure in studying culture conflict among Molokan 
sectarians; and Dr. E. V. Stonequist presented ‘““The Marginal Man.” At 
the third session Dr. Paul F. Cressey exhibited graphically some indices 
of the movement of cultural groups in Chicago; Mr. C. L. Dedrick and 
Professor Kimball Young presented ecological studies of arrests and of 
residential mobility in Madison, Wisconsin. At the fourth session the 
function of concepts in science was discussed by Dr. Herbert Blumer; 
Professor Erle F. Young described his map-spotting machine; and Pro- 
fessor H. D. Lasswell outlined the work of the Personality Committee of 
the Social Science Research Committee. The Institute was concluded with 
a luncheon at which letters from several sociologists in the Orient were 
read by Professor Park, and Professor Edward Sapir spoke on “The Fu- 
ture Debt of Anthropology to Sociology.” 

Professor Maurice Halbwachs, of the University of Strasbourg, is giv- 
ing two courses in the Department of Sociology during the Autumn Quar- 
ter, “French Sociology” and “Suicide.” 


Claremont Colleges Graduate School——Professor Constantine Panun- 
zio, professor of social science at the San Diego State Teachers College, 
taught during the summer session at the San Diego Division of the Clare- 
mont Colleges Graduate School. He conducted two seminars, one in “Pop- 
ulation and Race Relations” and one in “Labor and Industry.” 


Clemson Agricultural College——During the 1930 summer session Pro- 
fessor H. C. Brearley gave a course called “Genetic Sociology.” The cen- 
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tral theme of this course was the socialization or sociological development 
of the child. Special emphasis was placed upon the analysis of typical 
failures in social adjustment. 


Elmira College —Frank Harris, who has been on the staff at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been named assistant professor in sociology. 


Florida State College for Women.—Dr. Elinor Nims will give courses 
in training for social welfare in the department of sociology. She will work 
in co-operation with the county welfare board, the State Department of 
Public Welfare, and other welfare agencies. Dr. Nims was formerly at 
Western Reserve University. 


Indiana University —Dr. U. G. Weatherly, of the Sociology Depart- 
ment, who has been ill in the Johns Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, is now convalescing in Atlantic City, New Jersey. Dr. Weatherly’s 
classes are being conducted by Professor W. S. Bittner, who regularly 
teaches in the Extension Division at Indianapolis. Dr. Clyde R. White 
and Mr. C. R. Metzger are taking over Professor Bittner’s classes. 


Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts.—Dr. Ray E. 
Wakeley, professor and head of the Sociology Department of Hillsdale 
College, Hillsdale, Michigan, has joined the sociology staff of Iowa State 
College as assistant professor of sociology. Dr. Wakeley’s advanced 
courses in his new position will be Community Organization and Lead- 
ership, and Educational Sociology. 


University of Nebraska.—Miss Agnes E. Herrick has resigned as in- 
structor in social case work. Her place is being taken by Miss Catherine 
M. Dunn, who has taken graduate work at the New York School of Social 
Work and the Graduate School of Social Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago, receiving her Master’s degree from the latter in- 
stitution. 

Dr. William Duncan Strong, professor of anthropology, with funds pro- 
vided jointly by the Smithsonian Institution and the University, spent the 
past summer with a crew conducting field researches among various pre- 
historic and historic Indian sites in the state. This work inaugurates a 
program of investigation in this exceedingly rich field that will be extend- 
ed over a period of years. Preliminary reports will presently be published. 


University of North Carolina.—An Introduction to Mental Hygiene by 
Ernest R. Groves and Phyllis Blanchard is to be published in England at 
an early date. 
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Uniform Crime Reports.—On September 1, 1930, the National Divi- 
sion of Identification and Information, Bureau of Investigation, United 
States Department of Justice, assumed responsibility for collecting, com- 
piling, and publishing the Uniform Crime Reports. The Reports have 
been published heretofore by the Committee on Uniform Crime Records 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 


University of Chicago.—The Society for Social Research held its ninth 
annual Institute in Chicago, August 20-23. Eighty sociologists and stu- 
dents registered, including a number of visitors from other states and uni- 
versities. Meetings and round-tables were held in the new Social Science 
Research Building. Professor R. E. Park opened the sessions of the Insti- 
tute with a statement of its purposes and history; Dr. Ruth Shonle Cavan 
reported a study of parent-child relations, and Professor W. F. Ogburn 
discussed the investigation of recent social changes which he is directing. 
On the twenty-first Professor T. C. McCormick described his study of 
rural-urban social contacts and college achievement; Dr. Pauline V. 
Young outlined her procedure in studying culture conflict among Molokan 
sectarians; and Dr. E. V. Stonequist presented ““The Marginal Man.” At 
the third session Dr. Paul F. Cressey exhibited graphically some indices 
of the movement of cultural groups in Chicago; Mr. C. L. Dedrick and 
Professor Kimball Young presented ecological studies of arrests and of 
residential mobility in Madison, Wisconsin. At the fourth session the 
function of concepts in science was discussed by Dr. Herbert Blumer; 
Professor Erle F. Young described his map-spotting machine; and Pro- 
fessor H. D. Lasswell outlined the work of the Personality Committee of 
the Social Science Research Committee. The Institute was concluded with 
a luncheon at which letters from several sociologists in the Orient were 
read by Professor Park, and Professor Edward Sapir spoke on “The Fu- 
ture Debt of Anthropology to Sociology.” 

Professor Maurice Halbwachs, of the University of Strasbourg, is giv- 
ing two courses in the Department of Sociology during the Autumn Quar- 
ter, “French Sociology” and “Suicide.” 


Claremont Colleges Graduate School.—Professor Constantine Panun- 
zio, professor of social science at the San Diego State Teachers College, 
taught during the summer session at the San Diego Division of the Clare- 
mont Colleges Graduate School. He conducted two seminars, one in “Pop- 
ulation and Race Relations” and one in “Labor and Industry.” 


Clemson Agricultural College——During the 1930 summer session Pro- 
fessor H. C. Brearley gave a course called “Genetic Sociology.” The cen- 
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tral theme of this course was the socialization or sociological development 
of the child. Special emphasis was placed upon the analysis of typical 
failures in social adjustment. 


Elmira College —Frank Harris, who has been on the staff at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been named assistant professor in sociology. 


Florida State College for Women.—Dr. Elinor Nims will give courses 
in training for social welfare in the department of sociology. She will work 
in co-operation with the county welfare board, the State Department of 
Public Welfare, and other welfare agencies. Dr. Nims was formerly at 
Western Reserve University. 


Indiana University.—Dr. U. G. Weatherly, of the Sociology Depart- 
ment, who has been ill in the Johns Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, is now convalescing in Atlantic City, New Jersey. Dr. Weatherly’s 
classes are being conducted by Professor W. S. Bittner, who regularly 
teaches in the Extension Division at Indianapolis. Dr. Clyde R. White 
and Mr. C. R. Metzger are taking over Professor Bittner’s classes. 


Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts.—Dr. Ray E. 
Wakeley, professor and head of the Sociology Department of Hillsdale 
College, Hillsdale, Michigan, has joined the sociology staff of lowa State 
College as assistant professor of sociology. Dr. Wakeley’s advanced 
courses in his new position will be Community Organization and Lead- 
ership, and Educational Sociology. 


University of Nebraska——Miss Agnes E. Herrick has resigned as in- 
structor in social case work. Her place is being taken by Miss Catherine 
M. Dunn, who has taken graduate work at the New York School of Social 
Work and the Graduate School of Social Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago, receiving her Master’s degree from the latter in- 
stitution. 

Dr. William Duncan Strong, professor of anthropology, with funds pro- 
vided jointly by the Smithsonian Institution and the University, spent the 
past summer with a crew conducting field researches among various pre- 
historic and historic Indian sites in the state. This work inaugurates a 
program of investigation in this exceedingly rich field that will be extend- 
ed over a period of years. Preliminary reports will presently be published. 


University of North Carolina.—An Introduction to Mental Hygiene by 
Ernest R. Groves and Phyllis Blanchard is to be published in England at 
an early date. 
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Three volumes comprising the two-year study of culture on St. Helena 
Island, a joint project of the Social Science Research Council and the In- 
stitute for Research in Social Science, are appearing this fall. Volume I, 
Black Yeomanry, by T. J. Woofter, Jr., is published by Henry Holt and 
Company. Volumes II and III, A Social History of the Sea Islands, by 
Guion Griffis Johnson, and Folk Culture on St. Helena Island, by Guy B. 
Johnson, are published by the University of North Carolina Press. 

Other volumes appearing this fall in the Social Study Series from the 
University of North Carolina Press include: King Cotton Is Sick,*by 
Claudius T. Murchison; Textile Unionism in the South, by George S. 
Mitchell; The Negro Sings a New Heaven, by Mary A. Grissom; The 
State Highway System of North Carolina: Its Evolution and Present 
Status, by C. K. Brown. 

T. J. Woofter, Jr., has just completed a manuscript on cigarette to- 
bacco, a study of the tri-state co-operatives. 

Henry Holt and Company are publishing in October Howard W. 
Odum’s American Epoch: Southern Portraiture in the National Picture. 

Harold D. Meyer’s The School Club Program is announced for No- 
vember by A. S. Barnes and Company. It is one of the “Extra-Curricular 
Library Series” edited by Professor Meyer. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Professor James H. S. Bossard resumes 
his academic duties after a twenty months’ leave of absence, during which 
time he conducted, with Professor Dewhurst, of the Department of In- 
dustry, a survey of business and collegiate education for business in the 
United States. The report of this study, which was made for the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, will be published this fall by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. Professor Bossard is also the co-editor of 
the September, 1930, volume of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. The title of the number is “Post-War Prog- 
ress in Child Welfare.” 


University of Southern California.—The University Press has recently 
published The Accommodation Process in Industry, by Dr. Melvin James 
Vincent. 

The Ingram Institute of San Diego, California, has published a report 
by Dr. E. S. Bogardus on “Anti-Filipino Race Riots.” 


Tulane University.—Professor Ellsworth Faris, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology at the University of Chicago, is giving courses dur- 
ing the first semester. 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute —The first session of the Virginia Sum- 
mer School for Rural Ministers was directed by Bishop-elect F. D. Good- 
win, and sponsored by the V.P.I. Rural Sociology Department and the 
Virginia Rural Church Conference Board. The latter body, which is com- 
posed of responsible representatives of the ten leading denominations of 
the state, came into existence as a result of the Rural Church Survey made 
by the Rural Sociology Division of the Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station. In addition to the Pastor’s Short Course, this Conference Board 
has sponsored a general conference on rural church problems and the ob- 
servance of Rural Life Sunday. 

Eighty ministers well distributed among the several denominations 
were in attendance. The list included many responsible denominational 
leaders and executives. A number of outstanding national and state rural 
church leaders appeared on the program. 

The last three days of the school, the ministers met with the Standards 
of Living section of the Institute of Rural Affairs, with problems of the 
home and child training as the theme of discussion, and with such well- 
known speakers on the program as Dr. Carl C. Taylor, Mrs. Josephene 
Armquist Bakke, Dr. Ruth Andrus, and Dr. C. J. Galpin. 

The general theme of the second Institute of Rural Affairs was ‘The 
New Order in Rural Affairs.” The economic section was led by Dr. Clyde 
L. King. Much of the program of this section centered around the policies 
of the Federal Farm Board, supporters and opponents of these policies 
both having been included in the list of speakers. 


University of Washington.—Professor Bernhard J. Stern, formerly as- 
sistant professor of sociology, has joined the editorial staff of the Encyclo- 
paedia of Social Sciences. His book, Lewis Henry Morgan: Social Evolu- 
tionist, will be published by the University of Chicago Press in January. 


University of Wisconsin——Professor J. H. Kolb will give part of his 
time this year to research in the field of rural social change to be carried 
on for the Committee on Social Trends directed by Professor Ogburn. 
Dr. Conrad Taeuber will take over some of the work formerly handled by 
Professor Kolb. Dr. Taeuber is a graduate of the University of Minnesota 
and has just returned from a year at the University of Heidelberg, Ger- 
many. 
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The Jack-Roller: A Delinquent Boy’s Own Story. By CLIFFORD R. 
SHAW. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. xv+ 
205. $2.50. 

The major portion of this book is taken up with the life-story of a delin- 
quent boy and his final re-orientation to normal social participation. In 
the first section, however, Shaw discusses the value of the delinquent’s own 
life-story, presents the history of Stanley’s behavior difficulties, and fur- 
nishes us with a picture of his social and cultural background. Autobio- 
graphical documents, correlated with the records of social agencies, with 
the stories of other participants in the total situation, and with the med- 
ical and psychological factors, have great value in indicating the growth of 
attitudes and habits. The physical and psychological tests reveal, of 
course, in cross-sectional fashion the static facts at a particular time and 
place. The genetic-historical autobiography itself shows first the person’s 
own conception of his rdle in society and, secondly, it reveals the develop- 
ment of behavior patterns in a long-time sequence. Burgess, who writes a 
brilliant analysis of the whole case, defends the use of the autobiography 
in preference to many records of social agencies because the latter are so 
frequently translations of the interviewer rather than the “language, emo- 
tional expressions, and attitudes of the persons interviewed.” 

The second chapter gives a résumé of the history of Stanley’s behavior 
from his first contact with correctional agencies to his release from the 
House of Correction. It traces his school record with implicit indications 
of the failure of the school to understand and help him. His vocational 
history is especially important since it reveals the difficulties in adjusting 
one of Stanley’s personality type to a satisfactory job. 

The third chapter traces briefly the nature of the community and cul- 
tural background out of which Stanley came. In his childhood and youth 
he lived in areas marked by high rates of delinquency. In his period of re- 
adaptation he lived in a stable neighborhood. The family background is 
immigrant with the usual difficulties of adjusting to American standards. 
Upon this is superimposed the fact of familiar breakdown because of the 
re-marriage of the father, with the ensuing conflict of stepmother and step- 
siblings with Stanley and his own siblings. Out of this matrix, in the proc- 
ess of escape, Stanley is inducted into delinquent groups. Beginning as a 
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habitual truant from home and school, he developed into a tough young 
criminal whose life from about eight until seventeen years is taken up with 
a series of anti-social activities interlarded with incarceration in various 
so-called correctional institutions. 

Stanley’s own story of his life is too rich in detail to attempt to sum- 
marize here. Out of it, however, a number of important facts arise. In the 
first place one is struck by the interplay of certain temperamental traits 
with social and cultural conditioning. Stanley becomes essentially ego- 
centric and self-justificatory with marked tendencies to blame all his hard 
luck upon externalities. He is resistive of authority and suspicious of his 
fellows. The third sentence of his autobiography gives his whole life phi- 
losophy at the time in these words, “Fate begins to guide our lives even 
before we are born and continues to do so throughout life.” Yet the narra- 
tive is not occupied entirely with expressions of self-pity. Stanley reveals 
all too poignantly the ill effects of our systems of punitive justice. He 
shows the influences of interaction with other delinquents and criminals 
both in and out of correctional institutions. One is profoundly impressed 
with this picture of our social welfare systems at work. 

To understand Stanley, however, as Burgess says, we must keep clearly 
in mind the differences between “personality pattern” and “social type.” 
Doubtless Stanley would have developed along the lines of egocentricity 
no matter what his cultural environment. His “social type” grew out of 
the “attitudes, values, and philosophy”’ caught up from his contacts with 
disintegrating groups. The story of his re-orientation toward conventional 
life is for the student of behavior perhaps more significant than the narra- 
tion of some of Stanley’s exciting escapades. But to quote Burgess again: 
“The transformation of Stanley from a criminal to a law-abiding citizen 
was a change in social type; his personality pattern remained the same.” 
To change the latter would involve a much more intimate reconditioning 
of the basic attitudes and habits of infancy and childhood. 

Doubtless many readers of this book will be much impressed by the 
striking narrative of Stanley’s experiences. For some it may afford an eve- 
ning’s entertainment; for others it may arouse resentment at the treatment 
afforded young delinquents in one of our great commonwealths; for still 
others it may seem adequate proof of all that is said about “Gangster” 
Chicago and its hoodlums. For the student of human behavior, however, 
the interest lies in the amazingly successful combination of research and 
analysis with personal therapy. Here we have a case in which the analysis 
of the personal and social factors is made the basis upon which the individ- 
ual is rehabilitated from a life of social disorganization to one of conven- 
tionality. There are at hand numerous studies of a descriptive sort reveal- 
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ing the life-courses of criminal, delinquent, and pathological personalities, 
But with the exception of this work and that of Healy and Bronner we have 
very little, in this country at least, which shows at once that analysis and 
treatment of delinquency may be carried on together. This naturally 
raises again the problem of the relation of reform to research. It would 
seem that improvement in the individual may be brought about much more 
rapidly, in spite of much time and attention from agencies and individuals, 
than change in the social-cultural codes of immigrant and disintegrated 
neighborhoods or improvement in the political and economic order which 
make these problems what they are. After all, this is an instance of the ref- 
ormation of a person by removing him from the causal situation. It is not 
the outcome of any modification of the precipitating condition itself. Noth- 
ing is done to improve the nature of the life of people residing in the slum 
and delinquency areas out of which Stanley came. The major social prob- 
lem still remains. One asks why no more adequate provision is made for 
playgrounds, for socially-approved means of extra-school education, for 
all those institutional formulations which would remove the major causes 
of such behavior: illness, low standards of living, unemployment, and all 
the rest. 

The answer to these questions is not the purpose of Shaw’s study. His 
recent monograph, Delinquency Areas, does throw light on the ecological 
and institutional features of the life which lies behind Stanley. The larger 
problem of community reorganization, however, has yet to be undertaken. 
When it is made, however, it cannot escape the contributions which this 
and other social science studies made in Chicago and elsewhere have to 
offer. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Neighborhood and Community Planning. “Regional Survey,” Vol- 
ume VII, comprising three monographs: “The Neighborhood 
Unit,” by CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY; “Sunlight and Daylight 
for Urban Areas,” by WAYNE D. HEYDECKER in collaboration 
with ErNEst P. Goopricu; “Problems of Planning Unbuilt 
Areas,” by THomAs ADAMS, EDWARD M. BASSETT, and ROBERT 
WHITTEN. New York: Regional Plan of New York and Its En- 
virons, 1929. Pp. 363. $3.00. 

The community movement which apparently reached its peak in the 
years immediately following the World War, gives promise of a new lease 
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of life through its growing attention to problems of community structure. 
In view of the close interrelation of the structural and social problems of 
communities, it seems particularly unfortunate that city planners and com- 
munity organizers have for the most part gone their separate ways with 
little appreciation of their mutual interests. This book, which constitutes 
the seventh volume of the “Regional Survey of New York and its Envi- 
rons,” gains its significance from the fact that it brings together these two 
methods of approach to community development and outlines a new type 
of neighborhood unit designed to meet the requirements of residential 
areas of cities in a motor age. 

In the first monograph included in this volume, Mr. Perry points out 
that the automobile which has tended to break down neighborhood life by 
giving easy access to distant places, is now cutting up residential areas of 
cities into small islands surrounded by raging streams of traffic, thus build- 
ing up potential neighborhoods that in the interests of self-protection must 
develop a self-sufficient life of their own. The minimum requirements of 
such residential neighborhoods should be easy access to school, church, 
small parks and playgrounds, and local shops without the necessity of 
crossing rapid transit lanes. The transformation of existing residential 
areas of cities into well planned neighborhoods meeting the above require- 
ments is a difficult problem and may be impracticable under present condi- 
tions. The proper place to begin, as Mr. Perry suggests, is with the new 
residential subdivisions which should be planned in a comprehensive man- 
ner on a neighborhood unit basis with the street system and provision for 
local neighborhood services adapted to the needs of family life under mod- 
ern urban conditions. The size of these neighborhood units might vary 
from 80 to 160 acres depending upon the local situation and the type of 
housing could be adjusted to different income levels. Their distinguishing 
features would be through traffic streets only along their borders, local 
streets designed to facilitate circulation within the unit, a school centrally 
located, parks and play spaces ample for the needs of the people, shops and 
public garages confined to its border streets, and the houses and apart- 
ments both in their architecture and general setting in keeping with the 
standards set for the entire neighborhood. 

In providing for these independent and segregated neighborhoods the 
author has not had in mind a return to the earlier type of neighborhood 
with its arbitrary sociability and local gossip. Its very size would prevent 
this for this new type of neighborhood might provide accommodations for 
as many as 6,000 people. Furthermore it would, in spite of its local self- 
sufficiency, be a part of the wider city and would necessarily share in its va- 
ried interests. 
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The practicability of such a neighborhood unit from the economic point 
of view is given careful consideration in the third monograph in connec- 
tion with the discussion of the economics of land subdivision. According 
to Mr. Whitten, the neighborhood unit plan is a much more economical 
form of land subdivision than is the usual rectangular subdivision with 
standard street and block sizes. The street improvement cost per lot in the 
standard plan is 76 per cent greater than in the neighborhood plan. More- 
over in the neighborhood layout, considerable land that is customarily 
used for streets can be devoted to parks or playgrounds, and this reduced 
width and number of streets would not bring about any appreciable loss of 
circulation facility. 

Another advantage which is possible in the neighborhood unit is the in- 
creased amount of sunlight that can be made available for dwellings when 
such factors as the direction of streets and the orientation of buildings are 
given proper consideration. In the second monograph the problem of sun- 
light for urban residential sections is carefully discussed and minimum 
standards are worked out which are shown to be feasible provided this 
matter is not neglected when making plans for the development of unbuilt 
areas. 

Whether or not it is possible to develop neighborliness among city 
dwellers by providing a physical layout adapted for this purpose, there can 
be no doubt that the neighborhood plan of land subdivision described in 
this volume would add a great deal to the comfort and well being of those 
living in such well-planned districts. The so-called garden city enterprises 
and other experiments with new residential developments have proceeded 
far enough to demonstrate what can be accomplished through intelligent 
planning of unbuilt areas. But this still leaves unsolved the problem of 
cities already built up and encumbered with a physical structure that can- 
not without enormous expense be modified to meet the requirements of the 
present age. 

The entire volume gives evidence of painstaking and scholarly work, 
contains much information about problems of city building gathered from 
many sources, and is well illustrated with photographs, maps, and plans. 
It is a book of real interest to both community organizers and city planners. 


J. F. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Labor Problems. By Gorpon S. WATKINS. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1929. Pp. xvi+-726. $3.50. 


“Fifteen million persons participated in strikes in United States be- 
tween 1916 and 1927.” “Onan average at least a million and a half indus- 
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trial wage-earners in United States are constantly unemployed, taking 
poor and prosperous years together.” “More than 23,000 fatal accidents 
occur annually in American industry—twice as many proportionately as 
in any other country in the world.” “The earnings of child workers in 
United States average about three dollars a week.” “Of more than 
5,000,000 Americans above the age of sixty-five, 4,000,000 have not ac- 
cumulated sufficient income to provide the barest necessities.” 

To the reader familiar with studies in the labor field, there is nothing 
new in these statements. Viewed as independent and isolated facts there 
may be nothing challenging in them. But when the list is indefinitely ex- 
tended and runs the interesting gamut from accidents, blind-alley occupa- 
tions, Canadian commuters, and division of labor, through Henry Ford, 
I.W.W., and Japanese, to socialism, turnover, urbanization, visiting nurses, 
walking delegates, and yellow-dog contracts, the reader is literally com- 
pelled to stop, look, and, if he be prepared to listen, to weigh carefully Pro- 
fessor Watkins’ sobering conclusions: “At no time in the history of mod- 
ern capitalism has there been greater danger of developing machine tech- 
nology regardless of its immediate effect upon the workers than today.” 

But Professor Watkins in Labor Problems (first printing of revised edi- 
tion, eighth printing in all) has done more than comb the records, mass 
data, marshal competing points of view, and leap at conclusions. He has 
painstakingly classified his facts either as “survey of labor problems” or 
“approaches to a solution,” and has thrown them clearly against a kaleido- 
scopic, old-world background, an emergent factory system in America, 
and the so-called ‘‘new industrial revolution” now in progress in United 
States, and the occasion for rewriting his earlier (1922) Introduction to 
the Study of Labor Problems. Moreover, he has done all this so well that 
Labor Problems seems destined once more to pre-empt the field. Yet, 
somehow, the work falls short of the mark, and the reviewer is tempted to 
say, “As text in labor economics, ‘Yes’; as syllabus or even as student ref- 
erence for a course in—say—the sociology of the industrial worker, ‘No.’ ” 

One feels that the author does not penetrate beyond externals; that 
“conditions,” “factors,” and social history do not tell the real story; that 
significant leads are ignored; that the trail of Durkheim, Cooley, Parker, 
Williams, Hiller—even Anderson, Zorbaugh, Atkins and Lasswell, Yoder, 
Donovan—might, if followed, yield a more tangible and searching concep- 
tion of the labor problem than Professor Watkins has given, i.e., “larger 
problem of progressively improving the standard of life for the mass” by 
attacking “those negative conditions (‘pathological conditions’) in indus- 
try that hinder the fulfillment of a larger life.” To the reviewer it would 
seem that progressive overcoming of “conditions” might involve progres- 
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sive worlds of misery for it is definition of things, as well as things them- 
selves, that is finally decisive. 

There is a group of assumptions (sometimes, be it said, specifically con- 
tradicted, sometimes merely quoted, but none the less definitely incorpo- 
rated in the text) which concern the “‘invasion of the machine” and the dis- 
satisfaction of the worker. The point seems to be that the machine-feeder 
becomes ipso facto a machine because he tends one, the extent of the “re- 
duction” of the worker’s personality varying directly with the minuteness 
’ of his task and the amount of routine and repetition required. But there 
are, on one hand, too many dissatisfied “craftsmen” (who make all of a 
thing) and, on the other, too many contented machine workers (who make 
part of a thing) to clinch the argument. Moreover, artists, bankers, and 
professional men find life stale and objectless at times. There is, it may be 
added, no monotonous “specialization” (p. 582) or monotonous “work” 
(pp. 89, 590), and a moment’s reflection will show that “routine” (pp. 111, 
114, 231, 270, 298) and “monotony” are never synonymous terms. Work 
is monotonous or the opposite to a worker, but the occupation (p. 246) it- 
self is never inherently monotonous or inherently interesting. 

What, after these severely critical statements, is the significance of 
Labor Problems and how would a sociologist use it? Perhaps the answer 
is that the book belongs in the library of the overworked professor who, 
confronted with the daily problem of accumulating scattered materials, 
alternated economics, law, and labor history, with sociology, hating him- 
self for being cast between the Scylla devil of meeting his class and the 
Charybdis sea of straying from his field; yet profoundly grateful, the 
while, to Professor Watkins for the most inclusive and illuminating list of 
short historical summaries, challenging facts, and convenient bibliogra- 
phies which the labor problem literature affords. 

WALTER T. WATSON 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


Labor and Capital in National Politics. By HAanwoop LAWRENCE 
Curitps. Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1930. Pp. 
xlii+- 286. 

It used to be the orthodox belief that lobbying was a thoroughly vicious 
form of behavior, to be controlled by statutory regulations or frightened 
out of existence by political homiletics. Only recently have we begun to 
realize that such powerful groups as the Chamber of Commerce and the 
American Federation of Labor are an integral part of the political order, 
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playing not a harmful but an indispensable part in the processes of law- 
making and administration. 

The book under review, which deals with these two lobbying groups, is 
based on the assumption that to understand political processes it is fully as 
necessary to know thoroughly the organization and practice of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and its committees as it is to study the rules of procedure 
in the Houses of Congress. The author believes that legislators and lobby- 
ists alike are endeavoring to control the modern economic order with polit- 
ical machinery which, in its formal and doctrinaire aspects, was devised for 
another and a different age. He proceeds in his research upon the assump- 
tion that the most pressing need in political science is not a priori theoriz- 
ing but accurate observation and interpretation of the political processes 
in their actual working. 

The author keeps certain fundamental questions before him through- 
out his study. He wishes to find out whether the current methods employed 
by the groups for making their policies effective “facilitate the orderly ad- 
justment of formally organized government to a changing social and eco- 
nomic environment.” He hopes that his inquiry “will suggest the extent 
to which these agencies have solved such problems as properly combining 
intelligence and representation in the process of formulating policies, the 
manner in which such national organizations provide for adequate centers 
of policy initiation, insure consistency and dispatch in constructing pro- 
grams to meet new contingencies, and the degree to which they have been 
successful in devising policies, not only democratically representative but 
expertly advised.” These problems, Professor Childs observes, are much 
the same as those which have faced the state, to wit, the problems involved 
in securing the formulation and expression of an enlightened will. The 
state may benefit, therefore, by the experience of these groups in the im- 
provement of its own processes, while the groups themselves, as they per- 
fect their methods, will contribute to the improvement of the entire policy- 
determining technique of the nation. They act as media through which the 
citizen maintains contacts with his government. They are important agen- 
cies for insuring continuous responsibility on the part of the government. 
Professor Childs attributes to the groups a function which most writers 
have attributed to the parties under the American system, that of breaking 
down the barriers separating the three branches of government. More- 
over, the group does not seem to experience the same difficulty as the more 
democratically organized state in securing the services of able men. This 
factor, as well as the national character of the group, goes far to break 
down sectionalism and to transform a local self-interest into an enlightened 
national self-interest. 
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Professor Childs sees a danger involved in any attempt to give these 
groups an official status. “They are,” he says, “unstable, fluctuating 
groups, functioning in an environment of dynamic change. Moreover, it is 
especially difficult to define their jurisdictions and set up standards for 
determining what their relative influence should be.”’ They are “buffers to 
the jolts of a rigid governmental procedure. If these buffers are attached 
too firmly to the state machinery, they may lose their value as buffers, 

. . In the last analysis their usefulness will depend upon their own 
vision of what their task must be under a given set of conditions.” 

One ventures to hope that there will appear in the future many more 
such studies as that of Professor Childs, attempting to see the political sys- 
tem as a working whole rather thaf in its conventionalized, legalistic 
aspects. 


Eric A. BEECROFT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Human Biology and Racial Welfare. By twenty-eight authors. 
Edited by EpmMunp V. Cowpry. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 
1930. Pp. xvili+-612. $6.00. 

This symposium is one of unusual merit. Its contributors are men of 
recognized standing and the editorial integration of the separate papers is 
adequately done. The book is intended for a popular audience but it is not 
inaccurate. 

The general theme of the volume is man and his place in the universe 
and the degree of control that he has acquired over his destiny. The vol- 
ume is divided into five parts: “Life in Space and Time,” “The Origin of 
Man,” “Human Physiology,” “The Effect of Environment,” and “The 
Biological and Mental Future of Man.” In his Introduction Edwin R. 
Embree presents the idea that exact knowledge and an understanding of 
what specialized knowledge implies is a necessary prerequisite to a control 
of the direction of racial evolution. 

In the perspective which constitutes the first part of the book, Dr. Rus- 
sell discusses the conditions under which life, as we understand life, is pos- 
sible and the possibility of the existence of life on other planets and on 
other worlds in the known universe. In the second part Dr. McCollum 
traces evolution biochemically; Dr. Gregory repeats the account of man’s 
organic evolution; Dr. Parker traces the evolution of the brain; Dr. 
Yerkes discusses the mental evolution of the primates; Dr. Wheeler, in his 
usual pleasing manner, summarizes his idea of social evolution; and AleS 
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Hrdlitka gives a report on racial development. In the third part of the 
book Dr. Cowdry and Dr. Carrell describe the cells and their interrela- 
tions; Professor Cannon discusses the vascular system; Dr. Fulton and 
Sir Charles S. Sherrington describe man’s nervous integration; and Dr. 
Wissler ends the part with a paper on marriage. In the fourth part Dr. 
Huntington repeats his story of climate and weather; Dr. McCollum de- 
scribes vitamins and food reactions; Haven Emerson and Earle B. Phelps 
consider man’s urban adjustments; William Healy discusses the causes of 
crime; Hans Zinsser discusses infectious disease; Sir Humphry Rolleston 
treats of preventive medicine; Dr. Millikan discusses the relations of sci- 
ence and industry; and Professor John Dewey considers the influence of 
education on man and civilization. The fifth part of the book opens with a 
paper on the inheritance of disease by the late Paul A. Lewis. Dr. Pearl 
presents his well-known ideas concerning the biology of human popula- 
tions; Dr. Davenport repeats his ideas on racial miscegenation; Dr. Conk- 
ling presents the case for eugenics; and Professor Harry A. Overstreet 
presents the final paper on the control of opinion. 

In treatment the editor evidently endeavored to avoid both a popular 
superficiality and a degree of technical accuracy beyond the level of lay- 
men likely to be interested in matters of science. The essays differ a good 
deal in this respect but on the whole tend to be over-simplified. It is quite 
to be expected that the papers dealing with matters that lie definitely with- 
in the reviewer’s field of special information should appear on the whole 
to be the more inadequate. A few of the papers present positions that are 
more or less peculiar to the men presenting them and give therefore a some- 
what biased perspective of the field. The idiosyncrasies are in some cases 
somewhat offset by other papers in the series. Davenport and Hrdlitka for 
example somewhat balance each other on the question of the racial effects 
of race crossings. But the book on the whole is an admirable and fairly 
successful attempt to popularize science without making it silly and in- 
accurate. 

E. B. REUTER 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Is It Safe to Work? A Study of Industrial Accidents. By EDISON 
L. Bowers. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. Pp. xiii++ 
229. $2.50. 

Professor Bowers’ study will come as a severe shock to anybody who 
was complacently resting in the belief that the problem of industrial acci- 
dent had been met in the United States. We were already aware probably 
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that in the last 150 years the United States has lost fifteen times as many 
persons through death or injury in industry as have been lost in the na- 
tion’s battles. Equally familiar is the fact that every year industry is de- 
prived of 380,000 man-years of labor because of fatal accidents, 350,000 
man-years because of serious permanent disabilities, and 3,000,000 weeks 
of lost labor through less serious injuries. 

But less familiar and highly disturbing is the fact that apparently in 
the country as a whole the injury rate since the war seems to be upward. 
Equally alarming is the author’s judgment that not only do many of our 
compensation laws fail to make adequate provision for injured workers, 
but these inadequate laws are often inefficiently administered. The na- 
tion-wide investigation of the administration of these laws now being con- 
ducted by Professor W. F. Dodd and others will undoubtedly yield much 
more detailed information on these points. Meanwhile the author’s con- 
tention is undoubtedly sound, namely, that accidents, compensation, and 
rehabilitation are three aspects of one central problem, “the attempt to 
have goods and services produced with a minimum of sacrifice on the part 
of the workers.” 

In working out his problem the author describes and assays the various 
state laws and compares them with systems in vogue in Germany, British 
Columbia, our own federal government and other countries. The discus- 
sion is technical where it touches insurance, in which the author is an ex- 
pert, particularly in the discussion of variable factors in disability rating 
and partial disability schedules. The remainder of the book is non-tech- 
nical. 

The author’s conclusion is that the failure of our workmen’s compensa- 
tion system to yield the fullest possible result in safety and the reduction 
of accident is traceable mainly to inadequate benefits. His solution of the 
problem, therefore, is to take every opportunity to raise the size of weekly 
benefits even if nothing more can be accomplished. He is not blind, how- 
ever, to the dilemma involved which is precisely this: “Unless benefits are 
made high enough to necessitate larger compensation insurance premiums, 
the number of accidents will not be reduced; but if the benefits are made 
too liberal, attempts at rehabilitation may be defeated.” He is not unduly 
optimistic as to the immediate future of workmen’s compensation laws. 
Whatever changes come will come gradually. The hopeful element in the 
situation is the growing popularity of life, accident, and liability insurance 
based upon a growing understanding of the economic value of human be- 
ings. This is simply another way of stating a more general truth that 
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most of our social problems would solve themselves if men were made 
more precious. 


ArTHUR J. Topp 
NorRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Mexican Immigration to the United States. By MANUEL GAMIO. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. xviii-+-262. 


Professor Gamio is a veteran in the study of Mexican anthropological 
and folkloristic problems. In his famous study of Teotihuacan he has 
given us a most useful and enlightening picture of the culture of a definite 
area. Unfortunately this present study of the Mexicans in the United 
States was not carried out in the manner of his Teotihuacan study and the 
findings are comparatively meager. A great deal of space is taken up with 
a rather barren discussion of statistics of population in an effort to ascer- 
tain the number of Mexicans in the United States. Estimates fly back and 
forth without any useful purpose being served by them. Professor Ga- 
mio’s effort to deduce the location of the Mexicans in the United States 
from the records of money orders sent to Mexico is open to the objection 
that such an estimate assumes that all the Mexicans in the United States 
send postal money orders to Mexico, which may or may not be true; but 
unless it is true it is not fair to assume that the communities showing no 
money orders are not inhabited by Mexicans and those communities show- 
ing the largest number of money orders have the largest number of Mexi- 
cans. Accordingly he finds the largest number of immigrants to come from 
Guanajuato, Jalisco, and Michoacan. That again may or may not be true 
since it does not take into account the fact that the Mexicans coming from 
the border states like Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, Chihuahua, Tamaulipas, and 
Sonora may take their money back with them instead of remitting it by 
money order, or may not have any money to remit, which certainly is not 
out of the realm of possibilities. 

The most useful parts of the study are those dealing with the back- 
ground of the Mexican immigrant, his folklore and his attitudes. Here 
Professor Gamio speaks with authority. The chapter on “Immigration 
and Revolution” is particularly suggestive and should be studied by those 
who are interested in a theory of revolutions. As to his practical sugges- 
tions, many of them are exceedingly wise and would benefit both Mexico 
and the United States if some mechanism could be devised to carry them 
out. A permanent Mexican population in the United States is undesirable 
both from the standpoint of Mexico and the United States; but how to 
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arrange a transient immigration when the American law does not permit 
a Mexican to enter who is under a labor contract and the Mexican law 
does not permit him to leave unless he is under such a contract, is a diffi- 
cult enough problem. The appendixes contain some of the most valuable 
information in the book, particularly those on “Tllegal Entry,” “Race Re- 
lations in New Mexico,” “The Linguistic Contract,” “The Failure of Re- 
patriation and Colonization.” With these limitations the book is a rather 
valuable addition to our slender stock of information about the Mexicans 
in the United States. 


Max Sytvius HANDMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Social Organization. By FREDERICK A. BUSHEE. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1930. Pp. xviii+-356. 


This book is a text for introductory courses in sociology. In his preface 
the author writes that he is of the opinion that books too advanced and 
difficult are now being used with elementary students. It is his purpose to 
make available a volume that will appeal to the beginner and not discour- 
age him from further pursuit of the subject. 

The material in the book falls into three divisions: three introductory 
chapters dealing with the study of sociology, the forms and purposes of 
social groups, and modern trends in social groups; a series of chapters dis- 
cussing economic organization, the family, population, the state, adminis- 
tration of justice, the school, recreation, the church, and art and science; 
and a summary chapter on the interdependence of social institutions. 

Professor Bushee starts with the assumption that there are two aspects 
to the study of sociology: the investigation of social laws and the applica- 
tion of those laws for ameliorative purposes. It is the second of these that 
dominates the book; in fact the author states that “‘the first object of so- 
ciology is to analyze the nature of the imperfections and indicate possible 
measures of reform.” There are two assumptions implicit in all that the 
author writes: that man is highly rational, and that he can be taught to 
use his reason in controlling his own social development and working 
toward the ideals he may formulate. There will be those who will argue 
that it is not possible to formulate a science of sociology on these assump- 
tions. 

With the emphasis on rational reform and amelioration it is inevitable 
that social values and ideals will be involved throughout the book. Thus 
there is considerable discussion of ideal families, ideal administration of 
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justice, etc. It is not always clear whose standards are being employed in 
formulating the ideal; the line between the author’s wishes and realities is 
not always clear. Further difficulty in this respect arises since there is 
scarcely any factual evidence in the book. Many of the statements in the 
chapters may be true but the student must take them largely on faith. 

The method employed by the author raises the question concerning the 
advisability of introducing students to a subject that presumes to be sci- 
entific without presentation of scientific data. Professor Bushee obviously 
believes this is desirable and possible; to him the inculcation of certain 
values is apparently the important object. One gets a hint of this by open- 
ing the book at random and finding that the word “should,” in the sense of 
what would be desirable, appears nineteen times between pages 62 and 65. 
This not unfairly indicates the tone of the book as a whole. To those whose 
social values are those of the author, the book will appeal. 


M. WILLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Toward Civilization. A symposium edited by CHARLES A. BEARD. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. Pp. vii-+307. $3.00. 


This group of essays is a sequel to the well known group of essays earlier 
published by the same editor under the title Whither Mankind? Indeed, 
it seems initially to have been conceived as an answer on the part of prac- 
ticing scientists, engineers of one kind or another, to the presumed indict- 
ment of our technological civilization contained in the earlier volume. 
Though in a sense the former group were “outsiders’”—-social scientists, 
humanists, philosophers—they managed themselves to give no unrosy 
picture of the present trend of the Western World. Nevertheless, the engi- 
neers here speak on the defensive. 

The strategy of their defense, however, is to take the offensive at every 
opportunity. Starting with modern man as the possessor of the power 
equivalent, as one of the essayists puts the case, of one hundred personal 
slaves, his fortune is traced uniformly to science as mediated through engi- 
neering; his state is defended as better, even when bad, than it was before, 
or would be without “applied science”; responsibility is generally accepted 
for the bad consequences, as merit is claimed for the good results, of sci- 
ence; and in general the thesis is maintained that the only cure for the ills 
of science is more science, and the only amelioration for poor engineering is 
better engineering and more of it. 

The case is a reasonable one—to one who finds it reasonable. The case 
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for the book must be put thus modestly, for the case consists largely of a 
picture, the beauty of which those will see who have been sensitized favor- 
ably to modernistic arts. But no philosophic reader is likely to be im- 
pressed by any high degree of objectivity. Rather, he will see this volume 
as a well documented defense of the thesis that a going concern generates 
not merely a physical momentum but an apologetics and an ethics all its 
own. These men are aboard the scientific ship of state, yea they are man- 
ning it; and they assure us that the ship is seaworthy and that “the port 
well worth the cruise is near and every wave is charmed.” The reviewer is 
captivated by them, and would engage passage anew after every sales talk 
if he had the fare. Meantime he enjoys their assurance that the fare itself 
will in the future be forthcoming to all who wish to sail. But the reviewer 
found the earlier volume of essays more convincing. The very fact that 
the authors there were not engaged as apologists made their apology itself 
more eloquent than is this defense. 

Professor Beard has through these two volumes raised numerous search- 
ing questions regarding the structure and stability of modern life; he has 
suggested lines of hope that have put all opponents on the defensive; and 
he has managed to spread far both the critical and the appreciative view 
of secular and scientific civilization. It is much for one man to have done 
—more even because it comes as a by-product of an amazingly large vol- 
ume of other fruitful work. 

T. V. SmitH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Twilight of Christianity. By HARRY ELMER BARNES. New 
York: Vanguard Press. Pp. 470. $3.00. 


This book is a philippic against supernaturalism, directed chiefly, as is 
logical, against Christian fundamentalism, though by no means leaving 
the liberals uncriticized. Just why it should be called the “twilight of 
Christianity” does not appear—the “sunset of supernaturalism” would 
seem to fit the contents better. 

The author is fearless, even ruthless, but also prolix; and he mars his 
own scientific temper by a vehemence which, if used by a prohibitionist for 
instance, he would condemn as fanatical—witness, ‘“‘Prohibition has made 
murder a lesser crime than the possession of a pint of gin.” 

He contends that supernaturalism is a form of superstition and that 
any idea of God must be vague beyond any comprehension that is usable 
in concrete human affairs. He sees no hope of comprehending a being re- 
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sponsible for all that is revealed by science between the splitting of the 
atom and the discovery of planet X. He thinks all approach to moral and 
social questions based upon any statement about the will of such a creator 
is metaphysical rather than scientific, and therefore without validity in a 
scientific age. 

He argues that Jesus might have been the paragon of virtue the world 
believes him to have been but that it does not follow that his teaching has 
any validity for our modern problems, because he lived in a simple age 
and knew nothing of our complex times nor of that modern scientific 
knowledge through which alone we can intelligently approach them. He 
declares he would much prefer to follow a socially minded, modernist 
apostle of Jesus than Jesus himself. He fails to tind that the Sermon on 
the Mount has validity as a series of ethical and spiritual precepts so fun- 
damental to human experience that they derive validity from their proved 
worth in human experience. 

The fundamentalist he scores without mercy and the modernist re- 
ceives severe castigation for his scholastic willingness to make arguments 
meet in defense of historic Christianity when he should repudiate all his- 
tory except that which objective scientific method can validate. 

The book is largely negative and destructive. The author refuses to re- 
construct a new and better religion, feeling perhaps that no one man can 
do that. Perhaps the humanism he advocates will help to clear the way 
for a more valid social expression of Christianity than is the one he criti- 
cizes with so much force. He not only declares himself as not opposed to 
religion but believes it inevitable as an expression of one’s attitude toward 
his universe, and desirable as a propulsive force in producing social wel- 
fare. 

Atva W. TAYLOR 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Essai sur l Histoire des Institutions agraires de la Russie centrale 
du XVI° au XVIII’ Siécles. By ALEXANDRE MILLER. Paris: 
Marcel Giard, 1926. Pp. viii+384. 37 fr. 50. (Bibliothéque So- 
ciologique Internationale). 

This monograph, based largely on materials in Russian, offers the best 
account, thus far published in any western language, of the origins and 
development of the land system, serfdom, and the mir in Russia. In trac- 
ing the beginnings of Russia’s social structure, which lasted intact to the 
reforms of Alexander II and was finally destroyed in the cataclysm of 
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1917-18, the author limits himself to central Russia from which the sys- 
tem spread. 

The three roots of old Russia—the pomiestie, the serf, and the mir— 
originated in the pressing need of trained cavalry and revenue which the 
Muscovite state of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries experienced in its 
struggle to liberate the soil of Russia from the Tatars, Poles, and Swedes, 
as well as to establish its centralized power throughout its vast domin- 
ions. To create a stable military establishment at a time when fiscal means 
were lacking, the state resorted to the socialistic policy of nationalizing 
the land by granting lands ( pomiestie ) to its serving men (cavalry—later 
nobility) and by depriving free peasants of their lands by assigning them 
to the pomieshchiks. At that time all classes of population were enserfed. 

In the course of two centuries vast changes took place. The govern- 
ment no longer needed the pomieshchiks for service in the army, and the 
pomieshchiks had by that time transformed their temporary pomiestie 
into hereditary, fee simple holdings. The peasants, at first free, fell under 
the personal control and into economic dependence upon the pomiesh- 
chiks and soon became bound to landlord and land. Meanwhile the state, 
in search of a stable body of taxpayers utilized the commune to guarantee 
collections for its members and hence the development of the Russian mir 
into a governmental fiscal unit. The entire system was then extended to 
Northern Russia where previously conditions similar to Western Europe 
had existed. 

By 1714 the pomiestie, which, when originally created, was a tempo- 
rary leasehold, became a permanent, hereditary estate with its holder a 
member of the nobility. Thus the original free-hold (votchina) and the 
new pomiestie became one and the same thing. In 1762 the nobility were 
freed from further service to the state, while the peasant remained bound 
to soil, landlord, and state. It is in this way that the act of socialism of 
the sixteenth century, which introduced serfdom during a crisis of the 
state, succeeded in dividing old Russian society into two parts—a small 
minority of nobles, enjoying full rights of property and personal freedom, 
and the immense majority deprived of these rights. 

The account, which is distinguished by its clarity in handling detailed 
problems of the most complicated character, gives a few excerpts from 
documents showing the evolution of the fundamentals of the social system 
of old Russia. There is also appended an excellent bibliography. 


ROBERT J. KERNER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Human Nature: A First Book in Psychology. By Max SCHOEN. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1930. Pp. xviii+-504. 
Sociologists are likely to be misled by the title of this volume. It is not 

a treatise on social psychology, nor does it pretend to be. In his preface 

the author states, ‘“The material may be justly charged with being a mix- 

ture of biology, psychology, and philosophy, with a bit of sermonizing 

thrown in for good measure.” Sociology is not mentioned, nor is the au- 
thor acquainted with much of the literature of social psychology. Baldwin 
and Allport are incidentally referred to, but the works of Thomas, Cooley, 

Bernard, and Young are not mentioned in the extensive bibliography. 
Human nature is defined as the psychological nature of the human in- 

dividual and the book is, therefore, an elementary text in individual psy- 
chology. There is no explicit recognition of the fact that the greatest 
common divisor of human personality includes socially acquired attri- 
butes, though the discussion of the self implicitly recognizes this fact. 
Oddly enough, much of Schoen’s discussion has a sociological trend but 
this has evidently come to him indirectly through the psychiatrists, whom 
he frequently quotes. In his generalizations he is likely to fall back on a 
strictly biological interpretation, as when he says: “That the function of 
life is to live is the basic fact, the unit, the whole, in the light of which all 
activities of living organisms, the activities which we summarize in the 
phrase animal nature, whether human or infra-human, must be viewed in 
order to be understood ;” or when, after stating that one’s individuality is 
the unlikeness of one’s traits, he remarks that “the sum total of .... 
inborn differences constitute individuality.” 

As a textbook in individual psychology, the volume has both good 
points and defects. Its comprehensive scope, including as it does abnor- 
mal as well as normal behavior, its clear and forceful style, and its well 
chosen quotations and illustrations recommend it for beginning students. 
On the other hand, the author lays himself open to severe criticism be- 
cause of his assumption that present conflicting trends in psychology can 
be easily harmonized. For instance, he sees no opposition between Mc- 
Dougall and Watson because “McDougall is talking mainly about lower 
forms of life, particularly insects.”! Furthermore, there are several places 
where Schoen seems to contradict himself in order not to come into con- 
flict with other authors. For instance, intelligence is treated in one place 
as synonymous with all mental activity involved in behavior and in an- 
other as innate capacity only. 

The general impression which the book makes is that the author has 
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attempted to write a popular textbook which will please all factions, with 
the result that it is lacking in scholarly precision and self-consistency. 


Rospert C. ANGELL 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Foundations of Mental Health. By LEoNARDO BIANCHI. Trans- 
lated by G. A. BARRICELLI, M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1930. Pp. xvi+277. 

The Science of Living. By ALFRED ADLER. New York: Greenberg, 
1929. Pp. 264. 

Archiv fiir Kriminologie. Begrundet von Dr. Hans Gross. Unter 
Mitwirkung von Hans SCHOBER, Dr. ROBERT SOMMER; heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. RoBERT HEINDL. Band 86, Heft 1 (Februar, 
1930). 

The volume by the late Professor Bianchi covers a wide terrain in a 
melioristic spirit of the sort with which we are so well acquainted in the 
United States. The standpoint is described in the author’s preface, where 
he says that he writes these pages “‘to dislodge indifference to the momen- 
tous subject of eugenics, to lay open to the public conscience the dangers 
of bad habits and of certain defects of our present school system, to call 
attention to the responsibility of the Government, to fan the fires of the 
inexhaustible energies of our race which now lie sleeping under the ashes 
of inertness, of ignorance, and of old customs.” Chapters are devoted to 
eugenics, mental hygiene, physical education, sex education, religious edu- 
cation, alcoholism, the penal code, and the prophylaxis of nervous and 
mental diseases. The reader will find scraps of fact or observation here 
or there which may add to his knowledge or inspire his imagination. 

On page 62 Bianchi gives his classification of anomalous characters, 
and those who specialize in personality pigeon holes will no doubt be 
grateful for another citation. There is a hypokinetic group and a hyper- 
kinetic group. The first includes the timid, suspicious, indifferent, obsti- 
nate, hypochondriac, and solitary; the latter includes the vain, unstable, 
irascible, and criminal. 

Champions of civic virtue will be impressed by his testimonial that “I 
owe my mental freshness, at my age, notwithstanding the intensity of my 
scientific work, to the fact that for the last thirty-two years, during the ses- 
sions of Parliament, I have spent the last two days of the week in Rome oc- 
cupying myself with politics.” (He was nearly eighty.) 
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Alfred Adler is represented by another book which seems designed to 
reach a yet more popular audience than any of its predecessors. 

The current number of the Archiv fiir Kriminologie has several items 
of interest to the social scientist. The famous “July Revolt” in Vienna, 
which occurred on the fifteenth and sixteenth of July, 1927, is described in 
an official police report, embellished by twelve illustrations. Karl Marbe 
begins a series on ““The Psychologist as an Expert of the Court.” 


Harotp D. LASSwELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Agriculture in the Chicago Region. By Epwarp A. Duppy. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. x+-158. $4.00. 
This is one of the numerous excellent studies of the Chicago-region 

conducted under the auspices of the Local Community Research Com- 

mittee of the University of Chicago. It is a detailed analysis of the use of 
agricultural land within a sixty-mile radius of the city of Chicago. This 
area is analyzed by township units from data supplied by the 1925 census 
of agriculture. All facts pertaining to crops, livestock, value and tenure 
of farm land, farm population are shown graphically. The study con- 
tains fifty-two almost full page standardized maps of the region as well 
as numerous bar charts and a detailed statistical Appendix. The aim is 

“to present a picture of the use of land in the Chicago region for agri- 

cultural purposes at the time when the 1925 census of agriculture was 

taken by the Bureau of the Census.” The practical objective is to furnish 

a basis for regional planning and to supply a background for subsequent 

studies of land utilization in the region. 

Almost every form of agriculture common to the Middle West is found 
in the Chicago region. Strangely enough the bulky crops, grains and hay, 
still lead in the acreage and value; moreover they show a tendency to 
increase despite the rising land values resulting from the outward expan- 
sion of urban residence. The more perishable dairy, fruit, and vegetable 
products, which are usually associated with city suburbs, suffer more 
from external competition than do the bulky crops where freight rates 
play a greater réle in market competition. 

The region is divided into four zones on a basis of cumulative ten-mile 
radii from the center of Chicago. Many interesting phenomena assume 
a radial distribution as, for instance, the size of farms increases “in every 
direction as the distance from Chicago increases”; farm-population dens- 
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ity varies directly with the distance from urban centers; farm-land values 
are more influenced by distance than by soil conditions; “low acre values 
and full ownership seem to run together’’; milk production and vegetables 
concentrate within the inner zone, while dairy products and cereals pre- 
dominate in the outer zones. 

This study should serve as a model for similar research in farm-land 
utilization in other metropolitan regions; it will also serve as a most valu- 
able base for subsequent studies of the Chicago region. Its most important 
limitation, resulting wholly from the lack of comparative data, is its fail- 
ure to reveal in detail trends in the Chicago region. 

R. D. McKenzie 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Wesleyan Movement in the Industrial Revolution. By WELL- 
MAN J. WARNER, PH.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1930. Pp. 300. $5.00. 

This book is “a study of the bearing of the Wesleyan movement upon 
the creation of a social mentality.” It is an excellent illustration of how a 
sociologist may study objectively a social process such as the Wesleyan 
movement and describe it by the use of sociological concepts. 

The author, believing that Wesleyanism can only be understood in the 
light of the whole social, political, economic, and theological setting of the 
eighteenth century, describes the structure of society out of which the 
Wesleyan movement emerged. This is “to treat the humanitarian move- 
ment in the eighteenth century as the entire process by which there was 
produced a new scale of social values.” Various social forces were converg- 
ing during the eighteenth century which made possible the gradual emerg- 
ence of the individual: “a large process which was working to discard old 
values and to mould a new mind in the community.”’ Wesleyanism was a 
part of this process. 

The Wesleyan revival is shown to be more of an ethical than a theo- 
logical movement, as indeed it was. The rediscovery of a New Testament 
social theology gave impetus to social service work of many kinds; the 
provision of work in the first Methodist church at carding and spinning 
for a small group of unemployed persons; the establishment of a loan 
fund for “worthy” persons, many of whom became prosperous merchants; 
the founding of various charitable institutions; the districting of London 
for systematic visitation and care of the sick; the founding of the first free 
dispensary; the publication of numerous books and pamphlets on health; 
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the founding of charity schools; a growing interest in politics and public 
affairs; encouragement of John Howard in prison reform; writing and 
speaking on the social problems of the day, like temperance, slavery, pov- 
erty, etc.—all indicate the dominance of the social as opposed to the indi- 
vidualistic conception of religion as reflected in eighteenth century Wes- 
leyanism. 

Chapter viii, ‘““The Bias of Wesleyan Leadership,” is an interesting 
analysis of over sixty biographies and autobiographies of Wesley’s con- 
temporary preachers which “offer a representative and conclusive body of 
evidence concerning the real character of Wesleyan leadership.” 

The reviewer agrees with the author that such a work as this “stated in 
terms of sociological analysis . . . . is of importance beyond the nar- 
row limits of sectarian history.” 


KENNETH E. BARNHART 
BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


The Growth of Reason: A Study of the Réle of Verbal Activity in 
the Growth of the Structure of the Human Mind. By FRANK 
LortMER. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. xii+ 
231. $3.75. 

The reviewer took up this book with marked expectations that at last 
something was at hand to help us with the current problem of the rela- 
tion of language to thought. In spite of some excellent particular points, 
by the time he reached chapter vi, where the author takes off into philos- 
ophy, it became apparent that the development of the main thesis is rather 
meager. One kept looking for something very novel and enlightening as to 
how “reasoning” does grow up. It is the reviewer’s impression that the 
failure to get a better picture of the rise of reasoning lies in the author’s 
failure to catch the significance of social interaction and culture as they 
determine the patterns of thought. Dewey in his Experience and Nature 
and elsewhere, and Mead in his papers, in spite of their failures to use 
experimental evidence, have caught hold of the essential factors more ade- 
quately. 

This negative criticism is not intended to deny some very valuable sec- 
tions in the book. The growth of the mind is an obscure subject at best. 
Professor Lorimer analyzes the earlier experimental studies on the rise of 
language in children and contributes some important observations him- 
self. He points out the gradual integration of methods of reasoning in 
terms of experience. His suggestions on pages 179-89 for a more rational, 
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non-emotional training of the whole early habit system of the child as 
these influence also the child’s verbal habits, and hence his thinking, are 
perhaps the most valuable portions of the book. 

The present discussions about the relation of language and thinking are 
bound to revive the whole question of imageless thought. The reviewer 
believes that thought is definitely conditioned by social interaction. Yet, it 
may be entirely possible that just as all communication is not verbal, so 
too all forms of thought may not rest on verbal expression. But when it 
comes to communication, the bulk of it does go on in verbal manner and it 
is only natural that the expression of thought should follow this socially 
accepted and socially convenient type of response. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Open Door and the Mandates System: A Study of Economic 
Equality before and since the Establishment of the Mandates 
System. By BENJAMIN GEricG. London: Allen and Unwin, 1930. 
Pp. 236. Ios. 


The present monograph is useful as a history and as an evaluation— 
more so in the former capacity than in the latter, because of the difficulty 
of arriving at an accurate judgment at the present time. The author shows 
how Great Britain was the first imperial power to adopt the Open Door in 
her colonies in the mid-nineteenth century with the intention of admitting 
the commerce and capital of all nations on an equal basis with her own. 
The complete failure of the first effort to guarantee the Open Door by mul- 
tilateral agreement—the General Act of the Congress of Berlin of 188s, 
referring to the Congo Free State—was followed by the progressive aban- 
donment of the Open Door under the influence of Neo-Mercantilism in 
favor of tariff preferences, assimilation and special privileges granted by 
the colonial powers to their nationals. By 1914 Germany was the only 
great power which still preserved equality of economic opportunity in her 
colonies. With curious irony, it was only the former German colonies 
which were placed under the Mandate System at the Peace Conference, 
and in the Class “C’’ Mandates there is no obligation to maintain the 
Open Door. 

The Mandate System was a compromise between the idealistic program 
of Wilson and the annexationist schemes of the victors. Professor Gerig’s 
interesting account of oil diplomacy in the Near East shows how the cross 
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currents of economic imperialism have continued to flow in the mandated 
regions despite the new dispensation. Yet the author concludes that in 
the operation of the machinery “a large degree of international control is 
actually effective in making the administration of these territories conform 
to the principles of trusteeship and equality.” While the Mandate System 
is “undoubtedly the most effective instrument yet devised to make the 
Open Door effective,” it is far from adequate or universal, however, and 
one must agree with Dr. Gerig that its final success “will depend on its 
influence and effect in colonial areas outside the system.” If it has had 
any such influence in mitigating economic imperialism and the interna- 
tional rivalries growing out of it, the effect is scarcely perceptible at the 
present time. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


New Zealand in the Making. By J. B. ConpuiFFe. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. 524. $5.00. 

This is an economic history of the democratic experiments in New 
Zealand. Labor codes the most complete and effective in the world have 
been achieved. An arbitration court, by regulating wages on a cost-of- 
living basis, considerably lessened the rigors of the economic collapse of 
1920-22. Accident insurance, old age pensions, widows’ pensions, war 
pensions, and family allowances carry no stigma, and are established be- 
yond opposition. Birth-rates, infant mortality, and poverty are low. 

The farmers have: legislation which aided by the growth of dairying 
early broke the land monopoly of the large sheep growers; a department 
of agriculture; organized farmers’ co-operatives; government loans; a 
Meat Export Control Board with large powers; and a Dairy Control 
Board. Yet the average farmer never has a credit balance. Only 25 per 
cent of the population remained in primary production in 1926; but only 
25 per cent lived in the main cities. 

Secondary industry has expanded, partly because of moderate tariffs. 
Anti-monopoly laws have proved ineffective here. Except as a pioneer in 
public utilities, the Government has never encroached on private enter- 
prise. Its function has been regulation. After thirty years, there are no 
revolutionary changes, but many beneficial and practical results. 

The author’s main hypothesis seems to be that opportunism, rather 
than theory, is responsible for the legislative experiments. The history of 
the country is “a striking illustration of the way in which economic and 
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geographic factors profoundly influence political conceptions.” The ac- 
tivities of statesmen are real influences, but less important. No clear rec- 


ognition is given to the cultural factor. Tuomas C. McCormick 


East CENTRAL OKLAHOMA TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Biological Basis of Human Nature. By H.S. JENNINGS. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1930. Pp. 384. $4.00. 


This volume gives an orderly presentation of such conclusions of mod- 
ern genetic biology as have immediate and direct significance for prob- 
lems of human nature and social organization. In the early chapters the 
author presents a clear and adequate summary of the origin and nature of 
the biological traits that determine organic differences. This discussion 
runs in terms of the genes and defines the way in which they work to pro- 
duce the observable diverse results. The réle of the environment in deter- 
mining what will be produced by the genes of a cell, and the relation of 
heredity and environment in the determination of the individual, are 
clearly set forth. Chapter vii carries the discussion of original and ac- 
quired factors to the question of mentality. The implication of biological 
conclusions for social and human problems is treated under the headings 
“Biological Fallacies and Human Affairs,” “What Can We Hope from 
Eugenics?” “The Biological Basis of Marriage and the Family,” and 
“Race Mixture and Its Consequences.” Chapter xiii on “Biology and 
Selves” is a brief fantastic interlude. The three final chapters are given 
to a discussion of evolutionary change. 

The volume is directed at the general reader and is perhaps, even for 
that audience, somewhat over-simplified. But there is no sacrifice of ac- 
curacy and no tendency toward sensationalism. The discussion at all 
times is on a decently dignified level. It is a popular work of sound schol- 
arship. It is the first and only book in the field of social biology that has 
come to the reviewer’s attention that he is willing to indorse without reser- 
vations and recommend without misgivings. E. B. Reuter 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Group Incentives: Some Variations in the Use qf Group Bonus and 
Gang Piece Work. By C. C. BALDERSTON. Industrial Research 
Studies, No. 9, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1930. Pp. xii+-171. $2.50. 

Among the newer schemes of wage payment in industrial and business 
establishments is the payment of a gang or group of workers as a whole in 
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proportion to the volume and quality of work accomplished by the group, 
the group piece rate or bonus being distributed among the individual 
members of the gang according to a schedule of base rates laid down by 
the management. This study is an attempt to ascertain the methods by 
which such “group incentives” have been adapted to varying conditions, 
and to compare and appraise these methods, both as regards their value 
to the company, and as regards their social effects. The findings are based 
on the analysis of a number of cases, studied through questionnaires and 
through interviews with executives of the companies in question. Appar- 
ently the research has been very carefully executed, and the results should 
be of value to other employers who may be contemplating the installation 
of similar schemes. From the viewpoint of the sociologist, however, this 
report is interesting mainly as evidence of the extent to which the mechani- 
zation of industrial management can be carried under favorable condi- 
tions. The authors take for granted the importance of a number of psy- 
chological factors affecting the efficiency of wage-workers, but it is pre- 
cisely the advantage claimed for these group payment plans that they 
tend to bring the psychological factors largely under the control of the 
management. The opinion is expressed that financial and non-financial in- 
centives are almost always found together in practice. In other words, 
devices are being invented by means of which almost any non-pecuniary 
motive affecting the efficiency of the industrial worker can be translated 
into pecuniary terms. 
FLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


International Control of Raw Materials. By BENJAMIN B. WAL- 
LACE and LyNN R. EpminsTErR. Washington: The Brookings 
Institution, 1930. Pp. xv-+-479. $3.50. 

We have moved very far indeed from the world of Bentham and Hegel. 
That the institutions which the nineteenth century forged to meet its 
problems are inadequate as a solution in the present situation is becoming 
painfully more evident to those who would achieve order in the growing 
contemporary complexity. Especially in the relationships between states, 
where the main form of control is still the omnipotent state exercising its 
sacred national sovereignty, is the threat of chaos most imminent. It is 
significant but not unexpected that economists rather than political philos- 
ophers have dealt most impressively with the dangers of the impending 
international anarchy. 

Messrs. Wallace and Edminster have produced a very clarifying and 
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valuable study on the international control of raw materials. The authors 
define their problem carefully and then analyze particular cases of govy- 
ernment control such as the Chilean control of sodium nitrate, the Japa- 
nese camphor monopoly, the British export restrictions on rubber, ete, 
With these cases as a specific background they proceed to raise the whole 
question of the adequacy of national control and interference with exports, 
The dangers as well as the ultimate futility of strictly national action in 
a world so economically interdependent leaves the “International Ap- 
proach” as the only effective alternative. Thus the need for further inter- 
national machinery for adjusting controversies in the field of raw mate- 
rials becomes outstanding. Future conferences of the powers, if they are 
to attain real importance, will inevitably turn their attention more and 
more from the equitable distribution of armaments to the problems in- 
volved in the equitable distribution of the world’s resources. 
S. McKEer Rosen 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Power and Secret of the Jesuits. By RENE FULOP-MILLER, 
New York: The Viking Press, 1930. Pp. xviii+523. $5.00. 
Herr Fiil6p-Miller has added to the already voluminous literature deal- 

ing with the Jesuits a book of more than ordinary interest to sociologists 
as well as general readers. The peculiar merit of his work lies in the at- 
tempt to bring the whole vast undertaking of the Society of Jesus within 
a single large view, and to describe and estimate its accomplishments im- 
partially without gratuitous praise or condemnation. Whether the author 
quite succeeds in maintaining complete objectivity in the midst of certain 
controversial issues must be left for historians and other special critics to 
decide. From the sociological standpoint, the book just misses being an 
exemplary treatment of the natural history of a social institution. Preoc- 
cupation with doctrinal matters, sometimes to the neglect of more basic 
social forces, and the effort to whip up interest by the methods of popular 
novelized biographies sum up the chief reasons for its deficiencies from 
this angle. 

The missionaries of the order of Loyola exercised a remarkable influ- 
ence upon the dissemination of Western culture throughout other parts of 
the world. They established schools, carried on scientific investigations, 
set up printing presses, promoted the fine arts, built churches and theaters, 
and even founded a Utopian state. that endured for over a century. En- 
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listed in the service of a tradition, they sought to further its advance 
through enlightenment, only to have that enlightenment undermine the 
‘pillars on which their tradition rested. Their wily and audacious cam- 
paigns in behalf of the faith make a strange and fascinating tale. 
The title is a misnomer, for if the Jesuits had secrets, the author does 
not disclose them. 


D. CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Negro in Washington: A Study of Race Amalgamation. By 
A. H. SHANNON. New York: Walter Neale, 1930. Pp. 332. 
Books of this type, offering definite solutions for the Negro problem, 

have appeared with diminishing frequency during recent years. The au- 

thor, a former chaplain of the Mississippi State Penitentiary, has been 
troubled over two decades with what to do with the Negro. The object of 
this book is to show the necessity of colonizing the Negro in Africa, be- 
cause he constitutes a constant menace to the moral and racial integrity 
of white Americans. The growing number of mulattoes is the most dan- 
gerous element in the situation. They dominate the pure Negro and pass 
unnoticed into the white population. The author blames educators, reli- 
gious leaders, and the federal government for appointing mulattoes to 
positions of leadership in the Negro group; for the mulatto is the symbol 
of sin and immorality extending sometimes over several generations. There 

is no place, according to the author, in American life for the Negro. As a 

reservoir of cheap labor he undermines the standards of white workers, 

and when he succeeds in industrial competition because of his efficiency, 
he takes the bread from less efficient white laborers. Therefore, the only 
solution of the problem is to remove the Negro from America. 

This book is a strange mixture of facts, exhortations, moralizing, and 
endless repetitions. Reuter’s study of the mulatto furnishes most of the 
facts. The author emphasizes the necessity for immediate action in the 
present situation by exclamations that sprinkle the pages of the book. It 
appears to the reviewer that after all the threat to the purity of the white 
race is not so serious; for, according to the biological theory of the former 
chaplain, a dark baby sooner or later betrays the effort of the mulatto to 
steal into the white race. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Fisk UNIVERSITY 
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Character through Creative Experience. By WILLtAM C. Bower, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. xii+276. $2.50, 
The author’s purpose is implied in the following statement (p. xi): 
Character education at the present stage of its development finds itself in the 

position of borrowing, for the most part, traditional techniques that have been 

devised for the transmission of subject matter and the development of skills, 

It would seem of the greatest importance that character education, while utiliz- 

ing all the experience available in other fields, should evolve its own technique 


based upon a direct analysis of the factors involved in the achievement of moral 
and spiritual personality. 


Nothing less than such an analysis forms the content of the book. The 
care taken both to define and to interrelate the various elements is schol- 
arly in the best sense. Yet the task is extraordinarily difficult. The writer 
is obliged to compromise between an encyclopedic commentary upon 
the assumptions involved in existing procedures of teaching, techniques 
of investigation, social philosophies, and interpretations of religion, on the 
one hand, and a program of character education, on the other. 

The result is both an eclectic exposition of principles and a program. 
The book suggests a series of problems amenable to research upon what is, 
after all, the largest and most difficult problem of human life—how to 
make people good. It may be questioned whether the readers who recog- 
nize most clearly the distinctions made, will in all cases be those most ef- 
fective in helping children aspire and attain to the good life. It cannot be 
questioned that the writer has done much to facilitate research in his field 
by pointing out the significance of many types of data which have not 
hitherto been applied to problems of religious education. 


DovuctLas WAPLES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


American Charities and Social Work. By AMos G. WARNER, STUART 
A. QUEEN, and ErNEst B. HARPER. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1930. Pp. xiv-+-616. 


Warner’s American Charities is a hardy perennial. Since 1894 there 
have been some twenty-six printings including three previous revisions. 
The present revision is a radical departure from the earlier works. Profes- 
sor Queen in Part I has written a historical perspective: Part II, “Ameri- 
can Charities in the ’Nineties,”’ is a somewhat abbreviated reproduction 
of the original American Charities. It retains all that is essential of War- 
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ner’s work to give the student a comprehensive view of that generation of 
social work. Contemporary social work is surveyed in Part III which is 
entirely new material. This survey is organized chiefly in terms of treat- 
ment techniques—case work, mental hygiene, probation and parole, rec- 
reation and group work, and so on—rather than in terms of Warner’s 
classification by social pathology—degeneration, dependency, sickness, 
insanity, feeble-mindedness, and so on. Some twenty-five illustrative 
cases, including examples of family, institutional, community organiza- 
tion, and administrative problems and methods, are briefly reported. The 
controversial issues of contemporary social work are treated judicially. 
The theoretical contributions of sociologists, such as Thomas, Burgess, 
Thrasher, Zorbaugh, are given due recognition. The volume is an excel- 
lent introduction to the field of social work. There are brief bibliographies 
and suggestions for “field trips.” 


ERLE Fiske YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Jaurés. By E. VANDERVELDE. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1929. 
Pp. 150. 12 fr. 


Condorcet. By FERDINAND Buisson. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 

1929. Pp. 137. 12 fr. 

These small volumes are among the very useful texts prepared under 
the direction of C. Bouglé, Professeur 4 la Sorbonne, from the writings of 
French social reformers. 

Vandervelde has chosen freely from the major writings of Jaurés, add- 
ing much to the value of the work by his grouping of comprehensive 
selections: Philosophie et histoire, Problémes d’éducation, Programmes 
d'action, and Nation et internationalisme. These, together with an excel- 
lent introductory chapter, afford a profitable acquaintance with one who 
distinguished himself as a journalist, a Socialist leader, a reform states- 
man, and, above all, as an uncompromising humanitarian. 

Buisson had a more difficult task. Condorcet won distinction in mathe- 
matics at sixteen, wrote a treatise on the integral calculus at twenty-two, 
became a member of the Academy of Sciences at twenty-six, and was 
elected to the French Academy at thirty-nine. His works comprise twelve 
volumes, gracefully and simply written. Turning from mathematics to 
literature, philosophy, and politics, he became one of the leading spirits 
of the Revolution and the champion of reform in general. One understands 
why Comte spoke of him as “my master.” 
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For his purpose Buisson makes use of extracts from Condorcet’s private 
letters and public addresses as well as from the works by which he is 
known, such as Cing mémoires sur Vinstruction publique, an exceedingly 
“modern” production, and /’Esquisse d’un tableau historique des progres 
de l’esprit humain, wherein is set forth his philosophy of life. Throughout 
the passages selected there prevails, on the one hand, a note of excessive 
optimism—so characteristic of Condorcet—concerning human perfecti- 
bility, and, on the other hand, relentless denunciation of “the institutions 
and superstitions” responsible for the enslavement of mankind. He is 
much more a revolutionist than a reformer. 


EDWARD J. WEBSTER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A New Economic Order. Edited by Krrpy PAcE. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. viii+-387. $3.00. 


The symposium entitled A New Economic Order is essentially an enter- 
prise in adult education rather than a contribution to social science. If, 
however, social scientists are not debarred or inhibited from cultivating 
ordinary human interests in their leisure moments, they will presumably 
find such clearly written essays worth the reading. One is somewhat sur- 
prised to find Professor E. R. A. Seligman and A. J. Muste contributing 
to the same volume, but it must be said that nearly all those represented 
here have handled their assignments with dignity and restraint. The book 
is divided into two parts. Part I, “Rival World Movements—Pro and 
Con,” consists of eight chapters by as many different authors who present 
the case for and against capitalism, Fascism, communism, and socialism. 
Part II is entitled “Ways of Transforming the Present Competitive Sys- 
tem into a Cooperative Order” and contains chapters by sixteen authors. 
One has the feeling as he reads some of the latter chapters that the authors 
have freely resorted to specious argumentation to support propositions 
which might be attacked by methods of objective research. Professor 
Paul H. Douglas contributes an initial chapter on minimum wage and 
family allowances which is, on the whole, an exception to the statement 
just made. Much of the content of this book will be an old story to many 
readers. 


FLoyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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The Austrian Philosophy of Values. By Howarp O. Eaton. Nor- 
man, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1930. Pp. viii+ 
380. $5.00. 


This book expounds the ethical theories contained in the writings of 
Franz Brentano, Alexius von Meinong, and Christian von Ehrenfels. It 
stands almost alone in its field. It would be difficult to state, in a word, 
precisely what is connoted by the term “Austrian Philosophy of Value.” 
Historically it seems to have been the first systematic attempt to develop 
the implications of the shift in ethical theory, from the old conception of 
the Good (the summum bonum) to the modern conception of Value. 
This, of course, is a reverberation from Kant’s “Copernican revolution” 
in the theory of knowledge, where the emphasis was shifted from the ob- 
ject of knowledge to the process and conditions of knowing. The Austrian 
school, following the early spade work of Herbart and Lotze, have pro- 
vided the classical treatises on these points which immediately assume 
importance when theory passes from consideration of the Good to psy- 
chological analysis of processes of evaluation. These analyses, subtle and 
exhaustive almost to a fault, provide Mr. Eaton with the data for his sur- 
vey. He begins with an account of Brentano’s psychology and follows with 
thirteen chapters devoted to careful and sympathetic interpretation of the 
positions held by Meinong and Ehrenfels with relation to such general 
topics as ““The Pleasant and the Good,” “The Self and its Desires,” “De- 
sire and Motive,” “The Definition of Values,” “Egoism and Altruism,” 
“Factors of the Moral Judgment,” and others similar. 


ALBUREY CASTELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


International Migration Statistics, Volume I, Statistics by Imre 
FERENCZI and edited by WALTER F. WiLtcox. No. 14 of the 
publications of the National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
1929. Pp. 1,112. 

This is a volume of statistics on the mass migrations during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries of the countries of the world, including 
Oceania, Africa, and Asia, as well as Europe and the Americas. There is 
no interpretation. A later volume to appear within the coming year will 
set forth the interpretation of recent migrations, written by authors from 
the different countries. The present volume is obviously of immense value 
as a source of material for students of migration. Part I, or about 230 
pages, is a review and critique of migration records, methods of compiling 
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in the different countries, etc. Part II consists of about 900 pages of tables 
of international migration, running in general as far back as good records 
permit. Such a valuable piece of work was made possible through a grant 
of money from the Social Science Research Council to the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. The Bureau secured Walter Willcox as 
editor and he secured the services of the International Labor Office at 
Geneva, the immediate work being done by I. Ferenczi. 


WILLIAM F. OcBuRN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Interpretation of National Differentiations. By NIcHOLAS Pk- 
TRESCU. London: Watts & Co., 1929. Pp. 239. 


This World of Nations. By Pitman B. Potter. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. xix+-366. 


The Petrescu volume is a singularly lucid essay wherein the exaggera- 
tions of national judgment are subjected to the cold appraisal of social 
scientific analysis. The basic idea is simple, and deserves to be a common- 
place among social thinkers of every stripe, but the subject matter of na- 
tional differences is so volatile that Petrescu is justified in putting the 
idea and the subject matter together. National differentiations are due to 
local and epochal conditions acting upon the human nature substratum. 
Perhaps the best technical chapter is concerned with the criteria of an 
adequate comparative method in social thinking, and is called “The Trans- 
lation of National Differences.” It is of more than passing interest that 
Petrescu subjects Lévy-Bruhl to a brief and cogent refutation at page 97. 

Professor Potter’s book is an excellent piece of popular writing. He 
has written an introduction to international relations which laymen will 
find unencumbered by professional jargon and uncontaminated by cheap 
condescension. 


Harotp D. LASSwELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Negro in Charlottesville and Albemarle County. By MARJORIE 
FELIcE Irwin. University of Virginia: Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Papers. Pp. 94. 
This study of the Negro in a Virginia County is unlike many surveys 

which are a mere collection of formal statistical facts. An attempt is made 
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to get a view of the inner life of the Negro through “snapshots” of typical 
families with a history and living in a social environment. The study 
shows the influence of the new appreciation of the Negro in literature, as 
well as the sociological studies being carried on at the University of Chi- 
cago. 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
FisK UNIVERSITY 


The Case Method of Studying Law: A Critique. By Jacop HENRY 
LaNnpMAN. New York: G. A. Jennings Co., 1930. Pp. 108. 


This little essay is concerned primarily with a familiar method of instruc- 
tion used in the training of law students. Incidentally, it presents an excellent 
concise analysis of the fundamental method of scientific research. Dr. Land- 
man contends that, since the materials studied under the “case method” as used 
in law schools are not, primarily, the facts out of which a dispute has arisen but 
the opinions of judges, the case method is not an exemplification of the scien- 
tific method. As a better plan of instruction, he proposes the “problem method,” 
in which the student is provided with the facts connected with a situation, a list 
of references to literature which is relevant, and certain questions to be an- 
swered. An interesting feature of his sample bibliographies is that they include 
sociological works as well as court reports, legal commentaries, and statutes. 


Public and Private Welfare, Roanoke, Virginia. By FRANK WILLIAM 
Horrer. Roanoke: Stone Printing and Manufacturing Co., 1928. Pp. 
xii+142. $2.00. 


This is the first of a series of studies conducted under the auspices of the 
Virginia Institute for Research in the Social Sciences. It begins with a brief 
study of the population, industries, and trade area; then proceeds with an analy- 
sis of the social conditions and welfare agencies of the city. Numerous interest- 
ing maps are presented showing local segregation of delinquency, poverty, sick- 
ness, etc. These indices of social inadequacy are concentrated on one side of the 
railroad track, while the “character building agencies” are concentrated on the 
other. The study is objective and seems to have been carefully done. It pre- 
sents “facts” rather than “conclusions or recommendations.” It throws con- 
siderable light on this rapidly growing southern city, but it does not present 
anything new in methodology or point of view. 


Volkswirtschaftliches W orterbuch. By Dr. Herewarp T. Price. Berlin: 

Verlag von Julius Springer, 1929. Pp. 676. gebunden A. M. 32. 

The publishers have rendered the English-reading people interested in Ger- 
man economic and social science a valuable service in the publication of this 
dictionary. The content of the dictionary consists of all the technical as well as 
common terms which one is likely to encounter in reading works in German 
dealing with economic or social economic matters. Included are numerous terms 
which are not to be found in any other dictionary and also information, together 
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with references to the literature of the subject, which is not accessible elsewhere 
in English. The volume is to be enthusiastically recommended to teachers and 
graduate students whose interests bring them in contact with German economic 
and sociological literature. 


Vocational Psychology and Character Analysis. By H. L. Hotttne- 
worTtH. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 409. $3.00. 


This book is designed as a general survey of the entire field of vocational 
psychology. The author presents a very interesting discussion of the psycholo- 
gy of a vocation, gives an interesting treatment of the traditional methods of 
diagnosing human character and individual aptitude, and offers a series of in- 
teresting suggestions of practical value for vocational selection. He pays spe- 
cific attention to such features as different psychological tests, tests of special- 
ized traits, interest tests, use of psychographic methods, special vocational tests. 
This volume should prove to be of exceptional interest both because of the in- 
teresting theoretical discussions which it contains and because of the practical 
and concrete character of its points. 


An Audit of America. By Epwarp Eyre Hunt. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1930. Pp. 203. $2.00. 


This book is a summary of the important volumes on Recent Economic 
Changes in the United States, published in May, 1929. Mr. Hunt was secretary 
of the committee which made the conclusions for this report and also was editor 
of the report. This original report “may be interpreted as a description of the 
levels on which American people live, explained so far as may be by recent 
changes in manufacturing, construction, transportation, marketing, labor, man- 
agement, agriculture and finance.” Am Audit of America is a very satisfactory 
and convenient summary of this lengthy report. It is to be recommended to 
those who wish to gain a concise picture of the original survey without under- 
taking the lengthy task of reading through it. 


The Small Loan System in New Jersey in 1929. By Wrttrorp ISBELL 
Krinc. Trenton: New Jersey Industrial Lenders’ Association, 1929. 


Pp. ror. 


The proposal of a new low legal interest rate threatened the existence of 429 
independent small loan companies in New Jersey. These companies find their 
customers among persons who are unable or who would find it embarrassing to 
secure indorsement on their notes. A sample of twenty-nine companies and 
24,846 borrowers reveals that on the average the loan is $171.00, the interest 
$29.01, the duration 284 days, and that one-eighth of the families of New Jer- 
sey are borrowers at any one time. Differences exist according to race, occupa- 
tion, income, and the size of the company. The officials of the companies are 
courteous American business men performing a useful service honestly. 


The Sociology of the Family. By DwicuHt SANDERSON and RoseErt G. 
Foster. Ithaca: Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1929. Pp. 74. 

This mimeographed bulletin presents the results of an attempt to define the 
sociological approach to the study of the family and gives a preliminary state- 


ment of the program of a study, now in progress, of a group of farm families. 
The conception of the family as a unity of interacting personalities, developed 
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by Professor Burgess in 1926, is regarded as the essential viewpoint of the so- 
ciological study of the family. Research problems arising from this conception 
of the family and an ample bibliography are also provided in this introductory 
statement. 


The Negro in Literature and Art. By BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. New York: 
Duffield & Co., 1929. Pp. 231. $2.00. 


This is the third edition of Mr. Brawley’s useful little volume on Negro art 
and literature, the other editions appearing in 1918 and 1921. The present vol- 
ume is enlarged, especially pertinent materials being added on the younger Ne- 
gro writers. As a handbook on Negro art and artists the book is of value. The 
student of literature would perhaps demand a more critical interpretation and 
appraisal of the writers discussed. The sociological student would probably pre- 
fer a more complete description and analysis of the background and significance 
of Negro art. 


Economic Democracy: America’s Answer to Socialism and Communism. 
By Rosert S. Brooxtncs. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 
xxx-+151. $1.50. 


America’s answer is the socialized corporation, owned by the people, and 
paying a “saving wage” which enables our workers to become capitalists. The 
opportunity for individual development in the new democracy lies, not in free- 
dom to conduct a small business badly, but rather in the possibility of both 
working and investing in the large efficient organizations which are replacing 
the small entrepreneur. This thesis, stated in the Introduction, finds reitera- 
tion in the body of the work, which is made up of occasional papers and essays 
of the author. 


The Way of the Sea. By Harotp Peake, F.S.A., and Hersert JOHN 
FLEURE, D.Sc. New Havens Yale University Press. Pp. 168. $2.00. 


This volume, the sixth of a series of eight published under the general title of 
“The Corridors of Time,” records the rise and spread of civilization from the 
second phase of the Second City of Hissarlik, 2400 B.c., to the advent of the 
Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, of the Sixteenth Dynasty of Egypt, 1660 B.c. The 
authors date the emergence of the Hittite empire and the true Bronze Age as 
about 1900 B.c. The historical data are concisely presented, and a concluding 
chronological summary is offered. 


Witch Hunting and Witch Trials: The Indictments for Witchcraft from 
the Records of 1373 Assizes Held for the Home Circuit A.D. 1559- 
1736. Collected and edited by C. L’Estranck Ewen. New York: 
Lincoln Mac Veagh, Dial Press, 1929. Pp. xiii+345. $4.00. 


_Here is presented with much documentation information about accusations, 
trials, and punishments respecting the practice of witchcraft in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Numerous 
tables and charts summarize the evidence, show the fluctuations in the number 
of trials during the reigns of successive sovereigns, indicate the relation between 
number of accusations and convictions, punishments, and other relevant mat- 
ters. 
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Readings in Community Life. By Howarp C. Hi1t. Boston: Ginn & Co,, 


1930. Pp. xvi+640. $1.80. 

This volume is intended to provide concrete material for courses in civics and 
community life. It consists of selections chosen from a wide variety of sources 
designed to illuminate the main phase of community life. These readings are 
organized around the following topics: how we live together, the family and the 
home, the school and education, the church and religion, the neighborhood and 
the community, our nation and our country, our neighbors in other lands, safe- 
guarding health, protecting the community from fire, maintaining law and order, 
providing recreation, planning and beautifying the community, aiding the handi- 
capped, ruling ourselves, making law, enforcing law, applying law, paying the 
bills, selecting our officials, and being a good citizen. The readings include stories, 
poems, technical discussions, historical accounts, and observations of human in- 
terest. Their selection shows excellent judgment. 


Environmental Basis of Social Geography. By C. C. HUNTINGTON and 
Frep A. Cartson. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1929. Pp. xxix+ 
499. $4.00. 


This book is prepared in accordance with the “modern viewpoint that geog- 
raphy is concerned with the relations between man and his environment.” The 
authors regard this relation as reciprocal and as differing at different times and 
different places since both man and his environment are subject to continual 
change. Among other topics this text considers “Nature and Classification 
of Geography,” “Location as a Geographic Factor,” “Man’s Environment,” 
“Weather and Man,” “Lands and Their Utilization,” “Water and its Utilization,” 
“Social Factors in Environment,” and “The Geography of Civilization.” The 
discussions are very readable, concrete and amply illustrated with charts, maps, 
and photographs. This volume converges on the field of interest of the sociolo- 
gist and admittedly deserves study on his part. 


Vélkerbund und Staatssouverdnitat. By WILHELM F. ScHUBERT. Die 
Umwertung des volkerrechtlichen Souveranitatsdogmas im Zeitalter 
des Vélkerbundes. Berlin: Carl Heymans Verlag, 1929. Pp. viii+-128. 
RM. 7. 


In his monograph, The League of Nations and State Sovereignty, Dr. Wilhelm 
Schubert, who has been connected with the Secretariat of the League for several 
years, has subjected the concept of sovereignty and the proceedings of the League 
and the World Court to a careful analysis. His conclusion is that the modern 
classical concept of sovereignty is logically and factually untenable, and that 
actual sovereignty is being progressively replaced by the law of nations, i.e., a 
world political order. It appears that the essence of his reasoning might have 
been stated in fewer words; however, those who are particularly interested in 
questions of international politics, or, for that matter, in any of the more funda- 
mental questions of politics, government, and law, will find in this monograph an 
able discussion of some of the fundamentals of their specialty. 


The Negro in Richmond, Virginia. Report of the Richmond Negro Wel- 
fare Survey Committee. JuNE PurcELt Gump, Director. Richmond: 
Council of Social Agencies, 1929. Pp. 136. $1.00. 


This survey is eminently practical and aims to provide a factual basis for a so- 
cial work program for the betterment of the social and economic conditions of 
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Richmond negroes. The negroes of this Southern city, the survey points out, live 
fifteen years less than the average white person; have three times as many arrests 
as the whites; and have an illiteracy rate fourteen times higher than among the 
native whites of the city. The study, among other things, endeavors to account 
for these and other differences in the social and economic conditions of the ne- 
groes and whites of Richmond. For purposes of convenience the study is divided 
into five sections: “Economic Status and Dependency Problems,” “Health and 
Housing,” “Spare Time and Recreational Problems,” “Problems of Education,” 
and “Behavior Problems Among the Negroes.” The survey should prove sugges- 
tive for similar studies which no doubt should be made in other Southern cities. 


The Mississippi Valley Flood Disaster of 1927. Washington: American 
National Red Cross, 1929. Pp. vii-+-152. 
This volume is the official report of the relief work of the American National 
Red Cross during the Mississippi Flood of 1927. The story of the disaster in- 
cludes a summary of the causes of the flood and statements on the financial cam- 


paign, the organization of the personnel, the relief measures employed, and the 
financing of the relief and reconstruction work. 


A Son of China. By SHENG-CHENG. Translated from the French by Mar- 
vin McCord Lowes. New York: W. W. Norton, 1930. Pp. 287. $3.00. 
Deft, intimate sketches and pen portraits from the heart of family life, child 

gangdom, school, and revolution, strung along the thread of autobiography, give 


us poignant impressions of personality types in changing China. The configura- 
tions are more literary than sociological. 


Rural Organization 1929: Proceedings of the Twelfth American Country 
Life Conference. Ames, Iowa, October 17—20, 1929. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. ix+-186. 

The annual procedings of this conference give interesting glimpses into the 
attitudes and leading ideas of our various groups of professional rural reformers 


regarding the problems of American country life. The papers are generally of an 
inspirational or practical character. 
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